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long time educators have been gradually com- 


ing the view that education fundamentally 
social matter. While this view common, 
still rare that find text books upon education ap- 
proaching the subject matter the new science 
from the sociological standpoint. The dominant 
method approach still the psychological method, 


that is, the problems education are approached 
from the standpoint the makeup the individual. While this 
approach from the standpoint individual psychology entirely 
legitimate and especially use solving the problems which 
confront the teacher the class room, evident all that this 
approach much too narrow for the development true science 
education. beginning perceived other words, that 
the educative process simply part phase the whole 
life process, and that understood and properly guided, must 
understood and guided phase the larger social process. 
Education does not, strictly speaking exist among animals 
low man, but practically all human societies find conscious 
efforts train the young, adapt them the life their group, 
and initiate them into the social life. may suggested that 
this due the fact that man’s social life based largely upon 
habit rather than upon native instinctive modes 
action; hence, there need human society every individual 
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acquiring the habits his group. This undoubtedly the reason 
why human groups have developed very definite forms inter- 
stimulation and response, such oral and written language, and 
superior types suggestion and imitation, and may also sug- 
gested that the reason why the education the young 
necessary phase human social life. All this has, course, 
often been implied the many discussions the bearing the 
prolongation human infancy immaturity upon human 
society. 

human groups become more complex the difficulties secur- 
ing uniformity habit the group become greater and there 
are also greater possibilities conflict habit between the indi- 
viduals which make the group; hence, the process education 
the training the young becomes increasingly important 
society grows more complex, and increasing attention must 
paid social order preserved. Education, therefore, 
the great means controlling habit and character individ- 
uals, has significance from the standpoint social order which 
has been rarely overlooked practical statesman, but which edu- 
themselves have often seemed quite unconscious of. 

Social order is, however, but one aspect human social life. 
The more important aspect social change evolution. Social 
order the lower stages social development not infrequently 
matter conscious concern. Social change evolution, however, 
does not become matter conscious concern until the latest 
stages human development which have knowledge. The 
education earlier periods, has often been pointed out, there- 
fore almost necessarily conservative its tendencies. educa- 
tion with progressive tendencies something comparatively new 
the world’s history, and even yet only partially established. 
far human social groups are attempting control progress, 
they are beginning see that that can best done through the 
educative process which controls the formation habit and char- 
acter the young. The functions education are, therefore, 
the present time changing rapidly. are passing from static 
education dynamic education, from education which aims 
simply conserving the social order, education which shall 
the initiation and control social progress. The educative 
process, other words, slowly becoming the conscious instru- 
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ment social reconstruction, and from this point view that 
wish consider the sociological basis the science educa- 
tion. 

Now sociology the science which deals the one hand with 
the order organization society, and, the other, with the 
progress evolution society. deals, other words, with 
the factors involved the adjustment individuals one an- 
other harmonious and inharmonious social relationships, with 
social adjustments and social maladjustment. also deals with 
the factors involved social changes all sorts whether toward 
higher social life, showing better adaptation the requirements 
existence, toward lower social life, showing less adaptation 
the requirements existence. The problems social adjustment 
maladjustment, social harmony, social efficiency, and 
social survival, other words, are properly regarded problems 
sociology. 

Now, the science education has evidently two chief problems, 
the protlem the aim education and the problem organizing 
curriculum which shall harmony with that aim. the 
contention this paper that both these problems are essentially 
problems applied sociology, and that the science education, 


far concerns these two fundamental problems educa- 


tion, essentially applied science resting upon sociology. 

The science education certainly cannot determine what the 
aim education should regardless the social life. have 
already pointed out, the educational process essentially but 
phase the general social life process. The function educa- 
tion, its purpose and meaning human life not deter- 
mined, therefore, apart from the collective life which the 
educational process must minister. education which results 
the faulty adaptation the individual his group must certainly 
result either disaster the individual the group. must 
result, other words, such maladjustment between the individ- 
ual and his group either that the individual falls into the socially 
depressed classes, else that the individual successfully exploits 
the rest the group his own profit. either case, the relation 
between the individual and the group not one social harmony, 
and certainly does not conduce social survival. The develop- 
ment the powers and capacities the individual such, 
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other words not only does not assure harmonious relationship 
the individual the group, but conceivably may the greatest 
possible disintegrating force the social life. Social efficiency 
cannot secured altogether the training the individual 
individual. social outlook education necessary the 
individual fitted for social life, not simply the sense 
becoming adapted some existing social order, but the higher 
sense becoming fitted add something the total social life. 

evident, therefore, that the aim education must with- 
the limits social survival, and accomplish this must aim 
social harmony and social efficiency among the members 
group. The educational process cannot concern, then, the individ- 
ual primarily, but rather concerned with the efficiency and sur- 
vival the whole group and with the better adaptation the 
whole group the requirements its life. other 
words, should regard itself sort self-conscious process 
social evolution, concerned with the general advancement hu- 
manity rather than with the fitting for successful career indi- 
viduals. Thomas Davidson long ago pointed out, education 
must viewed the last and highest method social evolution. 
The lowest method social evolution was natural selection. 
The next develop was the method adaptation organized 
authority, social regulation means authority, that is, 
through governmental coercion. But these lower methods 
social evolution are after all clumsy and inadequate order 
achieve the highest type social life. now see that human 
society can best perfected through modifying the nature the 
individual, and the most direct, the surest and easiest controlled 
way this through education. 

The aim education, then, must social. Its aim must 
produce the efficient member society, the good citizen, who shall 
able not only take his place the social group, but add 
something the life the group. Certain refinements this 
aim can and should made the science ethics. The aim 
education can determined sociology only aim falling 
within the limits social harmony, social efficiency and social 
survival, for any aim which falls outside this standard would 
evidently put end sooner later the educational process 
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Now, the trouble with determining the aim education upon 
the basis individual psychology even metaphysical 
that such aims, may easily shown, are frequently incon- 
sistent with social survival say nothing social progress. 
little over century ago, the view became popular that education 
should emancipate the individual and develop his powers and ca- 
pacities individual. The view was freely advocated that 
such means social progress would assured the highest degree, 
because, was argued, the interests the individual and society 
are necessarily harmonious and that therefore, any development 
the individual would secure the development society. That 
this view not the full truth now evident, for are beginning 
see that individual development, regardless social standards 
and social needs, may work the very opposite direction from 
social harmony, social efficiency and social survival. The individu- 
alistic and commercial education the latter years the nine- 
teenth century often failed produce the good citizen, but the 
contrary often produced the cultured free-booter which our mod- 
ern industry has afforded many examples. The development 
individual power and capacity must evidently along lines best 
adapted social interests and even the interest humanity 
whole. The needs and requirements social life must constant- 
kept view education produce the good citizen. 

the other hand, there much danger now reaction 
the other extreme standardizing our education, will 
suppress individuality and tend adapt merely static condi- 
tion things. The sociological view which foresees that society 
undergoing incessant change and incessant adaptation the re- 
quirements life will correct this tendency also. The sociological 
outlook upon education would emphasize the necessity certain 
amount free variation, that is, freedom personal develop- 
ment, order that social evolution may on. Education, 
other words, conduce social efficiency not matter 
adaptation static order. rather power carry the 
work society accordance with the requirements social ex- 
istence. only through progressive adaptation the require- 
ments life that social survival can secured. Individuals, 
therefore, must trained not only for helpful and harmonious re- 
lations with other individuals, but carry effectively the social 
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life, that there shall progressive mastery over all external 
and internal factors the life society. 

This has been, perhaps, very indirect way saying that the 
aim education should not individual power and success, but 
social service. That simple proposition, however, might have 
shocked the traditional view some had been placed 
the beginning this paper. prefer the phrase “social service” 
“social efficiency” stating the aim education, because “so- 
cial service” indicates more clearly that the aim outside the 
individual, that the life the group rather humanity. 
social efficiency phrase indicating the aim education, 
course, there can particular objection. simply prefer social 
service line with our traditional ethical terminology and in- 
dicating more clearly the spiritual and social end the educa- 
tional process. 

the fitting the individual for the highest social service 
should the ideal our educational system, then ought not 
difficult get curriculum with this ideal. This ideal involves, 
course, first all such development the powers and 
ties the individual that may serve effectively his group and 
humanity large. involves the cultivation and attainment, but 
with social purpose, all that power thought and action 
which education has long emphasized. also involves the ad- 
justment the individual the material economic side life, 
the training the hand and eye well the intellect. The 
first requisite for good citizenship perhaps that the individual 
able support and care for himself and not burden 
any way upon others, but able add something the material 
resources the community. Industrial education, therefore, will 
have ample place any education for social service. 
tional education, the larger application the ideas involved 
industrial education, would also, course, have large place. 

would mistake, however, consider that vocational and 
industrial training was socialized education. While social edu- 
eation will make ample room for vocational education, vocational 
education not necessarily social education. may, indeed, fall 
far short it. The common assumption some educators and 
portion the public that good citizenship consists being 
good farmer, good physician, good engineer the like 
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serious error. man may exceedingly good farmer good 
engineer, and yet very poor citizen; too with any other 
vocation which may mentioned. The essence good citizen- 
ship its positive side not the successful pursuit some 
vocation, but rather harmonious and helpful relations with all 
the other members one’s group community. good 
citizen, other words, one must good husband and father, 
good friend and neighbor, and one taking intelligent and help- 
ful interest, though non-vocational way, all the institu- 
tional activities and life his community. Education for social 
service must first all directed, therefore, bringing about 
intelligent and helpful co-ordination the activities the indi- 
vidual with his family, with his neighborhood, and ultimately 
with humanity. The essence good citizenship, therefore, con- 
sists the service others through essentially non-vocational, 
rather than through vocational, activities. 

This brings emphasize that the scientific curriculum 
from the kindergarten up, social relationships and social service 
must studied. Children, even the tenderest years, must 
taught their relations other individuals and humanity large, 
well their relations things. The social sciences, called, 
history, civics, social geography, public sanitation, household sci- 
ence, economics, ethics and sociology must receive more ample 
recognition the curriculum than they have hitherto received, for 
these sciences aiming the control social conditions and 
social progress emphasize the higher life man and set before the 
student the goal, not material achievement individual 
but the service man. The social sciences also are the best vehicle 
for the teaching morality our public schools. They show 
that individual lives himself and that his acts affect the 
whole society. They, therefore, lead easily and naturally 
that explicit ethical instruction without which educational cur- 
riculum can claim any sense scientific. While the social 
sciences cannot take the place individual example and other 
environmental influences the moulding moral character, they 
can much secure such character. They will especially fit the 
individual render intelligent social service, because impos- 
sible that intelligent social service can exist without social 
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The value the social sciences for the teacher himself needs 
finally emphasized. education become the great in- 
strument social progress, then, the teacher must social 
leader-and the teaching profession essentially social service pro- 
fession. The teacher know, therefore, for his work far 
concerning social conditions and the laws which underlie the 
order and progress society than what might demanded merely 
from the standpoint the theory education. The teacher must 
recognize his work essentially social work and part ‘the 
great movement for the uplifting human society, not minor 
part that movement, but its most fundamental and important 
part. The teacher who does his work with social vision will have 
more power mould the social future even than the legislator. 
much, not more than the legislator, therefore, needs social 
wisdom guide his work. now think, and think rightly, that 
for the work the legislator too much social training cannot 
required. Shall not soon come think that the same true 
for the work the teacher? the teacher student social 
conditions and social movements and touch with the real 
needs the collective human life about him, there danger 
that will develop static forms education, and the danger 
neglecting fit the for real social service, for genuine 
good citizenship, will reduced minimum. 

Hence conclude that the science education must based 
upon the science sociology, the aim education right- 
determined, and education itself become socialized, in- 
strument social progress, not solvent our social order. 
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now occupies conspicuous place 
all courses instruction. This eminence deserved 
only provided literature help large measure 
fulfill the aim education “preparation for com- 
plete living.” complete living possible 
Only the man whose nature has been energized 
all points, the man expanded capacity, the man 
power, the many-sided man with ability think, 
feel, act, aspire. readily demonstrable that study 
literature strengthens every part our being, that enables 
better think, feel, act and aspire. This being so, follows that 
the aim education signally subserved study literature, 
and that the value literature the student’s equipment for life 
merits earnest consideration. 

The educational value subject determined its inspira- 
tional power. Many studies are useful because they stir the intel- 
lect activity and stiffen the will for their mastery. But among 
the studies replete also with ideals, rich incentives, probably 
none ranks higher than literature. makes the student sharer 
the treasure-trove hoary ages, and incites him high think- 
ing and living. Education has recently been defined “an adjust- 
ment our spiritual environment,” one’s spiritual environment 
being made the thought and life not only today, but all 
previous time. definition sound, study can take 
precedence literature educational value, for all mind- 
products art-forms touches most vitally the inner springs of. 


_thought, emotion and action, and gives the most intelligent 


prehension the thoughts and their outgrowing deeds that make 
civilization, The educational value literature attested 
the possible benefits its study. these benefits, disciplinary 
and inspirational, five are especially marked. intellectual 
quickening. Anyone who has watched class really interested 
poem, play novel will not doubt that there such study 
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wonderful quickening the mental forces. The wits are 
ingenuity aroused, for the exposition and comprehension 
character and plot. study drama Shakespeare involves 
entering sympathy into the mind the master-poet, grasping 
his ultimate purpose, apprehending the mechanical structure 
the work, watching the nice building every part into the consist- 
ent whole, seeing the lights and shades the great painting, un- 
ravelling the mysteries impulse, motive and passion. in- 
deed culture the intellectual fibre every earnest pupil. From 
literature, too, may gained understanding the institutional 
life various nations and age. One can cross the threshold 
ancient Greece, pass unchallenged from room room, and see what 
home-life there meant. easily can one come know the educa- 
tional, political and religious institutions country. Every 
clime and time has its chroniclers, and have only open their 
pages know and become part the age depicted. read the 
“Tliad” with sympathetic comprehension for the 
Greek the old heroic days. read walk with 
familiar tread the streets Florence the fair, know its life, good 
and bad, look into the enraptured face Savonarola and hear 
his compelling words. Would feel the charm bonnie Scotland, 
learn its romantic history, and know its people? There are Burns, 
and Scott, and Barrie, and “Ian Maclaren”. Would meet the 
sturdy British face There are Chaucer and Spenser, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, “Eliot,” and Bronte. Would know man- 
kind? There Shakespeare. What more inspiring way be- 
come familiar with the institutions any people, nay, know 
the people whose habits and character have formed those institu- 
tions 

Another benefit derivable from study literature ethical 
stamina. Force character often proportional knowledge 
one’s self. thyself” old precept. Yes, but self- 
knowledge difficult. hard weigh justly our motives, 
derstand truly our dispositions and characters. But can and 
recognize ourselves the characters study. observe 
pet foible some Polonius Micawber, and our sense humor, 
the gods have not denied that gift, makes henceforth ridicu- 
lous our eyes and its tenure short-lived. some perver- 
sity nature, some twist disposition, some tendency toward evil, 
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never acknowledged, only half realized, seen all its ugliness 
and with all its natural consequences character and happiness, 
and highly resolve put under our very feet whatever there 
thus great revealer. wondrous audience-room peopled 
with thousand forms, and gaze into it, lo, see ourselves 
moving among the throng. mirror, not, like that the 
princess Canace, wherein the fair maiden can see her lover, but 
reflecting from its faithful depths our own features. Literature 
does not show simply our short-comings, however, and that 
way tend clarify our moral vision. provides the desired in- 
centive right, the embodiment the best and highest there 
us. recognize that, too, and joy fills that have some 
kin-tie with the divine. glow with the tremulous response our 
nature gives all that manly, womanly, firm, true and good, 
and are forever better for this stirring our deeper nature. 
believe today the utility the ideal and the beautiful. Can. 
anything provide such esthetic uplift literature? love for 
rhythm and symmetry readily fostered master-pieces prose 
and poetry. appreciation the beauties the natural world 
also can thereby increased. generally believed that young 
students dislike descriptions nature, and shun especially de- 
scriptive poetry. But real, live portrayal seldom fails make 
some good impression upon even torpid minds, and many boys 
girls take the keenest delight such writing and derive from 
good degree culture. They love the rustling brown 
autumnal woodlands, the blue haze the hill-slopes, and 
the dropping chestnuts. Will not their eyes quicker see and 
their ears hear after they have studied the “Forest 
“The Death They love, all do, the perfect 
early summer days. They have never sought analyze their 
beauty tell themselves why the heart leaps and refuses 
unhappy. With them, probably, all impression, not expression, 
But here the poet’s magic words .it all written down 


whatever life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with ripply cheer 

Into every bare creek and bay. 
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sit the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps and the blossoms swell 

may shut our eyes, but cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass growing; 

easy now for the heart true 

the natural way 


Such words good for slight thing thus let the im- 
agination kindle and the heart’s blood flow free and warm. Rather, 
calamity for which nothing can compensate there come 
not this joy all things beautiful. Phillips Brooks once 
said that the power ‘making world beauty the soul out 
the beauty the earth outside us, what makes one young 
man stronger and purer than his fellows.’ Closely akin such 
uplift and equally important the culture the emotive 
side our nature. The man sluggish feeling has nor depth nor 
height being. His nature barren table-land. There are 
deep gorges where the still though mighty currents set oceanward, 
there are towering mountains with far-reaching outlook. There 
perspective. such one “how dull, flat and unprofitable 
seem all the uses this world.” and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow creeps this petty pace from day day.” Even among 
young students one can easily set the one hand those strong, 
fine feeling, and the other those whose only recognition the 
deeper things life and literature jest sneer. There 
nothing more worthy important than rectify the 
natures boys and girls. Above all other things our youth should 
gain reverence for all that makes life good and sweet and sacred. 
This can most surely accomplished the proper teaching 
literature. 

The supreme, all-inclusive benefit derived from study 
literature liking for good books. the cultivation taste the 
home should large part. This duty seldom discharged, how- 
ever, and the responsibility falls upon the teacher. How can 
teacher cultivate his pupils taste for good reading? His per- 
sonality counts much. person lacking refinement thought, 
feeling, manner can ever create love for good literature. 
the first place, such one not likely love himself, since lit- 
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erature, the last analysis, stands for what finest and highest 
life. the next place, would certainly fail make boys and 
girls love it, for they readily detect shams, they hypocrisy 
from afar, and have tolerance for make-believe feelings and 
convictions. The teacher must have enthusiasm for literature and 
life. conceivable that person might like and appreciate 
good reading and yet have great desire that others should like 
what likes. The successful teacher must propagandist. 
Moreover, must love all kinds good literature. must 
capable the tenderest sympathy and the mightiest indignation. 
him must true that filled with “the love love, and 
the hate hate.” Otherwise, the great moral and spiritual forces 
residing character and plot will pass unnoticed both instruc- 
tor and pupil. One’s method teaching, too, has strong in- 
fluence. would perhaps better say one’s way teaching, 
for the word method, many minds, connotes stiffness and formal- 
ity. method that obtrusive good; the best method the 
easy, rational, wide-awake guidance intelligent and enthusi- 
astic teacher, whose supreme aim make his pupils lovers and 
students literature. Let pupils sit the feet Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Hawthorne, the truth-seekers old sat the 
feet Gamaliel. Let them, the apt words Professor Bates, 
“experience literature, the verb being used the sense which 
sometimes speak experiencing religion.” study 
literature”, says this writer, “is neither less nor more than experi- 
encing literature, the taking heart and the getting its 
Furthermore, ensure love literature the reading 
students should fairly extensive well intensive, and 
should interesting. Usually the more person reads the more 
desires read. This being true, much reading possible, 
the kind that will interest boys and girls, ought provided 
the literature courses both the elementary and the secondary 
schools. unfortunate that High School reading largely 
governed the College-entrance requirements. While some 
the books the prescribed list could not improved upon, others 
not, rule, lay hold the interests and sympathies young 
students. ever wise make pupils read literature that does 
not foster them desire read? Should not rather provide 


books the kind that they naturally and normally like? the 
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public library Providence, room has been set apart for 
the literature power. least one-half the books this room 
belong the imaginative school. The selection shows knowledge 
human nature and normal interests. What touches through 
the intellect merely may leave cold and what touches 
through the imagination vitalizes and enriches us. 

Intellectual quickening, institutional knowledge, ethical stami- 
na, and emotional culture, and love good books—these 
are some the benefits the study literature, and they certain- 
attest its educational value. Then the years come how 
often will those who have learned school-days study, appre- 
ciate, love, good literature gain from poet and romancer com- 
fort, courage and happiness. Whatever the world matter and 
fact may give them, from the world mind and fancy can they 
receive, from bounteous mother, gifts surpassing value. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson tells that ‘many years ago 
crowded country-house slept one night the floor beneath 
Retzsch’s copy the Sistine Madonna—then perhaps the loveliest 
work art this continent. lay and watched the silent 
moonbeams enter and rest upon the canvas, felt that his share 
the hospitality was, after all, the best. The couch might 
comfortless, but the dreams were divine’. Such always the mis- 
sion art, painting, song, story. Its study discipline; 
ite effect inspiration. And grandly true that our study 
literature means, not are read, not for the mere 
sake having read, but that so, perchance, some the beauty and 
fragrance the poem, some the vigor and sturdiness the 
novel, some the spirit, enthusiasm and high moral purpose 
the drama, may pass into us, sweetening, mellowing, strengthening. 
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annual occurrence Patriots’ birthdays reminds 
the pressure busy and sensitive teachers feel 
better every year their school exercises those 
days. the perusal the following experi- 
ments pupils department may prove sug- 
conviction that our patriotic birthdays ought have 


fineness that other school day can have. Surely 

day worthy the one when uplift the face, figure and 
services good man woman past times the scrutiny and 
approval and imitation boys girls. 

general these observances should simple and natural, but 
also spirited and bracing like perfect October day. Each pro- 
gramme should have clear, definite object and produce clear and 
certain result. Don’t-careness, thoughtlessness, lack taste, 
the conglomerating odd pleasing bits, are all deplorable, be- 
cause they make for disrespect and mark opportunity wasted. 

The first principle which have found help efficient 
exercises naturalness. should present those things which 
always appeal something permanent all different 
stages our growing-up, such humor, kindness, bravery 
hero. 

The second principle unity. should make one thing count 
“for keeps” children say. One phase noble life should 
indelible part child’s later recollections result each 
yearly observance. better have eight successive units 
life than eight successive hodgepodges his life. Lin- 
coln the pioneer, Lincoln the emancipator, Lincoln the commander, 
Lincoln the statesman, each enough for central truth for one 
these days. 

The third principle harmony. This the absence the in- 
congruous, the excessive, the disproportionate. the pro- 
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gramme should attractive, enjoyable and refined. All parts 
the programme should blend and each part give force and effect 
every other. 

The fourth principle activity. Children not much 
reflect they observe. After observing they radiate and they 
radiate being active. should try arrange something for 
children do, happily and with feeling. 

The fifth principle variety. The programme should have 
variety appeal for all kinds pupils and varied interests 
children. There should not merely songs and readings, march- 
ing and declamations, but construction work, physical exercises, 
dramatic action. For the teacher killing the real spirit 
glad hero worship realize that one only repeating the same old 
exercise year after year. Without the glow confidence the 
worth the exercise, teacher’s success already largely nulli- 
fied. impotent consolation say “it new the children.” 
Already, for years perhaps, they have discounted grades below 
hers the reputation the teacher “who has the same old thing all 
the time.” should desire have the reputation always 
finding something fine and new through which express the 
school’s young and eager spirit hero-respect. 

The sixth principle spirit. the children should 
have genuine, spontaneous, happy, spirited pleasure the day. 
The forced, artificial, pretending, should shunned; but 
more than the individual spirit desire emphasize the group 
spirit, team play, the pupils, and the joint celebration 
schools with the community. This the focus the whole mat- 
ter. School exercises patriotic day should the strongest, 
most widely influencing any observances the community 
that day. They should not second the flags displayed from 
public buildings and residences, but seconded them; and 
again the school wins the confidence the community the best 
social center civic influence. 

classes this year have studied the problem for the va- 
rious grades and have gathered together these suggestions. 

the lower grades the leading motive get the children 
any birthday any birthday party. course, the story 
the great agent, but need secure permanence effect. 
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There danger its being quickly evaporated. There should 
some way permanently summarizing and reviewing simply and 
attractively. pupils this year tried the use the illustrated 
acrostic and found work well; for instance, Lincoln 


poor boy 


ived log cabin 

the woods 

the trees into fence rails 
our great Presidents 
ived for his country 

ever forget him 


This was neatly and attractively put the blackboard with deco- 
rated initial letters and with blackboard sketches cabin the 
woods, the and the fence rails, and picture Lincoln, and the 
flag. This can used during the programme the basis 
team exercise, and then can remain for few days and become 
the basis different exercises drawing language work, and 
all the time summary the leading facts would have the 
child remember. need supplement the story with many 
pictures. picture should not shown merely for instant 
give stimulus attract attention, but should placed the 
screen and left for some days until has spent its power interest 
and impress itself the memory. 

Activity part child’s enjoyment birthday celebra- 
tion, all agree. Paper cutting lends itself usefully here; the 
that Lincoln split the rails with, the shovel which did his 
problems, the log-house which lived, and many other things 
are easily made the children Lincoln’s Day. But physical 
exercises are even more enjoyable and restful, especially they 
dramatic. Arm movements, such swinging the ax, hoeing 
the corn, shooting the gun; body movements wrestling, running, 
rowing boat, all help picture the Lincoln story dramatic 
form, well relieve the children from the sitting position 
during the story. Marching gives good chance for team play, and 
here the dramatic motive found Lincoln’s away 
the Indian war. Music, course, indispensable element 
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happy day and should enter into the marching. More than this 
some patriotic songs the closing part the programme where 
the children sing their happy thanks for the glorious day their 
great hero, should have place. Again let repeat, the whole 
exercise should simple and natural. 

the intermediate grades selected from the many themes 
the heroic and the dramatic the best suited the spirit the 
children. This expressed many forms, physical prowess 
and moral heroism, described concrete acts. The conversational 
story-lesson was found the best type for this. The teacher 
illustrates plainly these chosen motives appropriate anecdotes 
from the hero’s life, and invites her pupils give their own com- 
parisons, comments and suggestions, and tell their own aspi- 
rations. life yields abundant material for this, and here 
again permanence impression needs looking after. acrostic 
for these grades might be,— 


Boy who became lawyer, President, 
who freed the slaves and saved the Union 


that state worked his way Congress 
oticed the slaves sold auction 
alled upon the people stop 
nthe outbreak great war over 
asked them brothers 
ost his life, loving and serving his fellow men 
ever unjust, unkind, unscrupulous. 


Here these intermediate grades should give ample chance 
for patriotic impulse express itself spirited action. march- 
ing exercise was devised one pupils symbolize the sav- 
ing the Union. brings several elements. The pupils pre- 
pare two sets pennants previous the day, the Union and the 
Confederate flags. The exercise starts the school marching 
patriotic music, all bearing the stars and stripes. the second 
movement, one section representing the southern states separates 
and marches away the opposite direction taking the Confed- 
erate flags. They march away the tune Dixie. The northern 
group retaliates singing John Brown’s Body. third step 
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few words from Lincoln’s Inaugural repeated the teacher. 
The pupils again march, the Confederate flags are put away and 
one each group comes out and they march together, side side, 
the music the Star Spangled Banner, till the whole school 
united flag salute and song. 

Dramatizing the form tableaux and pageants has proved 
very interesting and permanent effect. Washington’s mission 


the Indians, Washington Valley Forge, Washington’s first In-, 


augural will show tableaux; and Washington’s triumphal joar- 
ney the Inaugural affords good pageant. 

After the upper grades many the pupils will attend higher 
school. wise therefore emphasize these grades character 
and citizenship, expressed concrete pictures great human 
such humor, patience, anger, forgiveness, ambition, 
and the story actual service for one’s fellows and for one’s 
country. The secret success naturalness and simplicity the 
nobility all. Intermediate grades may love the glamor the 
melodramatic the highly idealized, but these children wish and 
deserve treated more sincerely. not mean this that 
this any other exercise should become matter fact, spiritless, 
cold, but mean that they attuned that they touch the center 
the real lives these little men and women. Many the 
earlier pictures, drawings, dramatics will recalled and some 
instances developed anew, but the upper grade exercises, while 
happy and natural the lower, should have dignity and worth 
peculiarly their own. The individual response will more largely 
replace the class exercise. Individual interest, ideals, aspiration 
will spend themselves finding new literature, writing some 
new phases, discussing new problems, raising new questions. 
The dramatic instinct all, and these grades not only 
tableaux and pantomimes, but the pageant and the dance should 
have place. 

This year class gave stately Washington minuet, which 
Washington himself loved participate in, much the delight 
the whole school. Here again these grades something clear 
and permanent should result from the day besides the good feeling 
and the pictures. Some clear simple statement truths should 
saved, impressed the mind, recalled later the work 
bench, behind the counter, even the lecture-room 
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travel historic places. were use the acrostic again 
this third stage might like the following, merely show the 
substance the thought and its application the older minds 
these upper-grade children. 


man the people, for the people, the people 


oved all men, black and white, slave and free 

nspiration millions unselfish service 

oted for kindness, modesty, humor and wise action 

ared most for his country and its honor 

verlooked meanness, jealousy, misjudgment others 

abored for Freedom, Justice, Unity, Progress 
the Nation 

American. 


Biography the heart history, for history human, and 
visualizing, feeling, and resultant action, are the three sides the 
base which build the later relations and inferences histor- 
ical thinking. must teach biography successfully not all, 
and the acme success appears the observance historic days. 

The foregoing not written because unique, but the hope that 
may, concentration our thoughts, renew our interest and 
enthusiasm, and help still higher types school exercises 
for patriotic occasions. 
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The New England Town School 


Puritan theory life lay the bottom the 
whole system popular education New England. 

According this theory, was absolutely 

that everyone should taught from early childhood 
and understand the Bible. much 
tion this was assumed sacred duty 
the community owed every child born within its 
chief aim university and 
secondary education also was religious prepare ministers. 
not strange, then, that the school should have been next the 
church and the town meeting the affections the people. 

The earliest school established the Massachusetts Puritans, 
many whom were university men, was strangely enough not 
elementary school, but the Boston Latin School, which was founded 
Within the next few years other Latin grammar schools 
were opened Massachusetts Bay Colony, and 
temporarily least Newport, Plymouth, which was less 
prosperous than its sister colony, had grammar school before 
1670. During the whole colonial period grammar schools existed 
scarcely anywhere New Hampshire, which was part Massa- 
chusetts for many years. Maine education was backward 
while Vermont which was also not independent 
province colony, practically had educational history during 
colonial times. Thirty-four grammar schools, most which were 
Massachusetts, are known been founded New England 
before 1700. During the first part the eighteenth century there 
was decline educational zeal, shown legislation and 
the records county courts. This decadence, the growth the 
district system, and other causes combined weaken the grammar 
schools still result, academies sprang about the 
time the Revolution. 

the early years colonial New England elementary 
tion was given home; but when children were able read words 


Fiske, Beginnings New England, 
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two syllables they were sent the village pastor. With him the 


brighter boys continued their education the study Latin and 
Greek. Children were also taught masters whom they were 
apprenticed. Home instruction the rudiments soon deterio- 
supply its place, there grew “dame schools”. These 
were generally private, but were later merged the summer dis- 
trict schools. 

Boston not only had the first secondary school New England, 
but has the additional distinction having established the first 
elementary school. 1636 the town meeting voted form free 
school, which was supported, however, the The Massa- 
chusetts law 1642, which applied also New Hampshire and 
later Maine, made the duty town selectmen see that all 
children and apprentices were taught reading, the principles re- 
ligion, and the capital laws. The law 1647 ordered each town 


fifty householders appoint teacher reading and writing. His 


wages were paid the parents, otherwise the town 
should determine. Towns one hundred householders were com- 
pelled set grammar school fit for Harvard. This act 
considered the foundation the Massachusetts school system, 
and the germ much our later school legislation. The Con- 
necticut code 1650 copied almost verbatim the Massachusetts 
act 1647, and New Hampshire passed similar enactment when 
became independent province. Various reasons, chiefly the 
hard struggle for existence, made any system education imprac- 
ticable this period Rhode Island and Plymouth; illiteracy was 
therefore frequent. After 1677, however, the educational history 
the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies the same. 
the general decline education the latter part the seven- 
teenth and the beginning the eighteenth century the elementary 
schools suffered indication this the fact that the daughters 
many prominent men could not sign their names. 

account the springing many small villages and the 
increasing inability the home give adequate instruction, there 
arose new form school the “moving school”. school was 
kept for few months each several places within town; 
many communities there were also moving grammar schools, which 
naturally were not very successful. Towns were later divided into 
school districts, which schoolhouses were built. The selection 
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and salary teachers and the time keeping school were taken 
out the selectmen’s hands and were given the district; then 
the school ceased town school and became district school. 
the time the Revolution the great majority the people were 
being educated, all, the district schools?. 

The first public schools were established regulated, and sup- 
ported, wholly part, direct vote the people town meet- 
ing. The meeting voted have school, determined its grade, 
chose the teacher and fixed his salary; and through its officers the 
town arranged the details the school. later period the town 
tended delegate authority selectmen, ministers, and others, 
who participated certain school matters. Until 1712 the control 
Connecticut schools was the hands the towns; but then 
their management was given the parishes, into which the towns 
were being divided. 

Supervision laymen seems have existed from the first. The 
Massachusetts schools were under the constant and vigilant super- 
vision the ministers, who were town officers employed for the 
religious instruction the people. They visited the schools regu- 
larly. They often questioned the children about the last sermon, 
and periodically examined them the catechism and the Bible. 
Frequently the selectmen shared the supervision; and 1710 
Boston chose five men inspectors accompany the ministers 
their visits the Latin School. 

Early New Englanders sustained schools very liberally, consid- 
ering their poverty and the severity their struggle for existence. 
But the first “free schools” were free only those unable pay; 
the majority paid the regular fee, which was not often over twenty 
shillings year. When direct taxation was first resorted to, was 
supplemented not only tuition fees, but also grants in- 
come from common stock lands, fishing privileges, bequests, 
The founders New England schools probably tried all the 
few resources new country for fixed income. Certain condi- 
tions tended make all schools wholly free and tax-supported, 
that the middle the eighteenth century Massachusetts had 
free school system the only one the world.* The Connecticut 
schools were not entirely free until later. 


Weeden, Economic and social history New England, II, 861. 
See Martin, Evolution the Massachusetts school system, 51. 
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The schoolhouses were small and the whole equipment wretched- 


inadequate compared with our present magnificent 


The summer school was sometimes kept unfinished room 
dwelling house and winter the kitchen, perhaps the parlor, 
was now and then used. Many New England schoolhouses were 
patterned after those England; they had the same raised plat- 
forms, plank seats, wooden wainscot, and high windows all 
much defaced whittling. The lower classes sat benches with- 
out backs. The schoolhouse had clocks, and few teachers had 
watches, there was much guessing about the time. Some masters 
hour-glasses school, while others made sun-dial the 
school, moreover, had noon mark the southern 
window was noon when the middle part the window-sash 
cast its shadow into the notch the window-sill. The schoolhouse 
built Dedham, Massachusetts 1649, was eighteen feet long, 
fifteen feet wide, and nine feet high. Its simplicity can judged 
from the fact that cost less than $87. Unfortunately was 
sometimes cold that school was dismissed. The new building 
erected 1693 had about the same dimensions, but was much bet- 
ter planned both regard heating and ventilation. 1723 the 
town Londonderry, New Hampshire, built log schoolhouse 
the beautiful common where the village church stood. The Con- 
necticut county grammar schools were one-room buildings, which 
were cheap, but tight and warm. 

These structures were used for other than their primary purpose. 
Often the master lived the schoolhouse. Sometimes the same 
building served schoolhouse during the day, and watch- 
house and Sunday the people who did not home be- 
tween services resorted the schoolhouse. 

The lowest grade colonial education was the dame school. 
were taught the alphabet, primary reading, spelling, and the 
catechism the girls were imparted the secrets cooking, sew- 
ing, spinning, other housewifely arts. The dame 
listened each child called the letters order, told Bible 
stories, and gave moral precepts; the same time she busied her- 
self with knitting, sewing, spinning. 

the seventeenth century the ability read and write consti- 
tuted for the masses good and the course common 
schools was practically limited before 1800 reading, writing, 
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spelling, and arithmetic. said that was rare find native 
Massachusetts Connecticut who was unable read. 

When boy seven eight could read the psalter without 
spelling the words, had with much difficulty mastered the New 
England Primer, was ready grammar school. Since 
the course study was determined college entrance require- 
ments, Latin comprised least three-fourths the curriculum 
most grammar schools, while Greek was also studied. These 
schools were supposed conducted Latin; but the attempt 
compel conversation that language failed. The aim was “practi- 
train for efficiency and public usefulness. Religion and 
manners were considered important. Pupils were examined the 
catechism and the sermons they had heard, and they were given’ 
practical instructions manners. The eighteenth century, how- 
ever, saw more and more writing and arithmetic the grammar 
schools. There were many complaints that authorities had yielded 
the temptation put the burden primary instruction the 
grammar schools. Many these institutions taught little else be- 
sides reading and smattering Latin. Even the Boston Latin 
School, which was founded principally for the study Latin and 
Greek, elementary branches were probably taught from the begin- 
ning.* Country schools that pretended grammar schools were 
generally shams makeshifts. Even where the teaching was fair- 
competent, very few wanted take Latin. 

the matter text books colonial children were extremely un- 
fortunate compared with the children today. They usually 
learned their letters from the hornbook, which was framed card 
covered with thin, translucent sheet horn preserve it. 
the hornbook were printed the Roman alphabet, the vowels, com- 
binations letters, the Lord’s Prayer, and sometimes Roman 
numerals. The contents the hornbook were found the famous 
New England Primer, which also contained spelling lists, moral 
injunctions, Biblical questions and answers, selections from Prov- 
erbs, the Apostles’ Creed, the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
poems, The education girls was finished they could read 
through the Primer. The copy book Hampstead, New Hamp- 
shire, consisted few leaves the roughest paper. There were 
slates the early days; but coarse paper, and one instance 


Bush, Report Commissioner Education, 1896-7, II, 1167. 
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birch bark, were used for writing, which was all done with quill 
pen. Many town schools had arithmetics, though some were 
introduced the eighteenth century, when school books all kinds 
multiplied very rapidly. The arithmetic that was early used 
Dedham, Massachusetts had problems solved. each 
rule two three examples were given, while the teacher was ex- 
pected dictate others. famous introductory Latin book, 
known Cheever’s Accidence, went through eighteen editions be- 
fore the Revolution. After mastering the Accidence, the boys com- 
mitted memory Lilly’s Latin Grammar. For reading Latin, 
the pupils had Corderius’ Colloquies, Aesop’s Fables, Eutropius’ 
Short History Rome, Ovid, Vergil and 
Greek they studied the grammar, the Testament, and little 

The frontispiece some colonial text books was allegorical 
representation the tree knowledge. the branches this 
tree grow the rich fruits knowledge. From the ground the 
branches runs the ladder learning, which boys are climbing. 
Some are the tree plucking the fruit, while others are picking 
from the ground. the very top the tree sits boy, intently 
studying book. The allegorical meaning could hardly have been 
understood the children, who must have been reminded some 
choice fruit tree the paternal orchard. Much the subject mat- 
ter contained the book was scarcely more intelligible, but never- 
theless had committed memory. 

The teachers the earlier New England schools were men 
exceptional capacity and experience. Some had been clergymen, 
were just out college, awaiting call pastorate; others 
were college students who taught during and few made 
teaching their life work. Some towns employed the minister 
schoolmaster, but Massachusetts law 1701 forbade this prac- 
tice. Nearly all were scholarly and deeply religious. Pre-eminent 
among early New England teachers was Ezekiel Cheever, author 
the Accidence. was less severe and brutal, and more patient 
with the dull boys, than were most schoolmasters his time. 
Rural school committees often employed for the common schools 
relative resident the town, regardless his her qualifica- 
tions for teaching. The school dame, who was usually busy house- 


Martin, Evolution Massachusetts public school system, 
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wife young woman slightly better educated than the average, 
taught the elementary school many towns. The later scattering 
population made the employment women more general, for 
men were not willing teach the little neighborhood moving 
school for few weeks months. Then school dames became in- 
dispensable. 

Massachusetts required that grammar schoolmasters approved 
the local minister and selectmen, and the pastors two ad- 
jacent towns. Much was expected these teachers, and return 
they were treated with much the same respect that was accorded 
ministers and magistrates. The recent United States Commis- 
sioner Education thinks that they enjoyed higher social stand- 
ing New England than any the other colonies. 

Perhaps the very frequent changes teachers are largely ac- 
counted for the relatively low salaries. Colonial grammar 
schoolmasters the seventeenth century were paid from about 
twenty sixty pounds year. the eighteenth century their 
salary was occasionally high one hundred pounds. Often 
masters expected gifts from pupils. Many towns had the custom 
giving the master the use the house, together with few acres 
for garden, orchard, and pasture; this was good provision be- 
cause tended lengthen the teacher’s tenure office. 

Along with very frequent resort the rod, very imperfect text 
books, and lack professional training for teachers, went very 
poor methods instruction. The methods teaching arithmetic 
Wilton, New Hampshire about the time the Revolutionary 
War, are case point. The pupils had arithmetic text, 
though the master had. dictated rule the students, who 
wrote out their “manuscripts” usually few sheets 
coarse paper stitched together within brown paper cover. Then 
the teacher gave example, which the pupils solved their man- 
uscripts. After sufficient number examples had been done, 
another rule was given and the process repeated. spite all 
their limitations, however, can hardly estimate too highly the 
service rendered New England her early 

Pupils were received into the common schools very young. Unless 
they planned Latin school, they continued the age 
thirteen fourteen, when the boys were considered old enough 
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schools, which were recruited chiefly from families some wealth 
and social standing. Because most the business was done 
men, and because there was little correspondence make skill 
writing desirable, the education girls was not considered im- 
portant that boys. The ability read the Bible and Psalter 
and perform domestic duties was all that was thought necessary 
for This could generally obtained home dame 
school, while the education the most favored girl ceased the 
age thirteen fourteen.! Except Boston, there was dis- 
tinction sex the common schools; but girls were not allowed 
attend the grammar schools until 1784, and was 1828 before 
they were placed equal footing with boys. 

School life colonial days “was long, steady, persistent pull 
uphill” meant “dogged industry, persistent application, resig- 
nation the The all-pervasive religious atmosphere 
extended the school. unsuccessful attempt was even made 
have boys use Latin while play. The main hope for good time 
such boys enjoy was playing hooky playing school. 
Secondary students were younger than now, and there were 
school clubs, papers, athletics. School kept for seven eight 
hours day, with scanty recesses, few holidays, and vacations. 
the Boston Latin School the sessions were from seven eleven 
and from one five summer, the morning session beginning 
hour later winter. There were addition two hours writing 
daily. The school was divided into seven classes, with separate 
form bench for each, besides “skipping” form. 
were individual, though there was grading and classification 
pupils. Even the school were free, the boys had furnish wood, 
and logwood were sent they had cut up. The dislike for 
ordinary school work shown one observer’s testimony that the 
boys considered any transition from mental manual work, such 
sawing and splitting the master’s wood, especial favor. 

are not surprised learn that there was some disorder, and 
that truancy and tardiness were present then now. Punishments 
were many and ingenious. heavy walnut stick, oak ruler, 
birch rod was fiercely applied. Sometimes the master whipped the 
soles unruly pupil’s feet. Another method chastisement 


Martin, Evolution, 60. 
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was make child balance one-legged stool. split branch 
was now and then attached the nose arch offender. typi- 
cal day’s program was somewhat follows: After the master has 
opened school with prayer, the scholars take turns reading verses 
from the Testament. The older students then study while the 
younger ones say their letters. Afterwards the older ones recite 
while the younger children study. Writing and arithmetic 
the latter part the forenoon, while the teacher spends consider- 
able time making and mending quill pens. There history, 
geography, grammar, except such contained the primer 
the later speller reader. certain day each week the 
pupils recite the catechism. The studies the afternoon are the 
same the morning; and the master closes the school, 
opens it, with 

Such were the town schools colonial New England. Crude 
they were compared with the New England town schools today. 
Nevertheless they served their purpose and passed the torch 
learning future generations. the veins the early New Eng- 
landers flowed blood blue any old England. order that 
they might not lose their splendid spiritual heritage, these people 
established schools that were closely patterned after those the 
mother country. the course time the early educational ardor 
grew lukewarm, but never cold; and this zeal for education has 
spread from New England all parts the country. New Eng- 
land, indeed, laid the cornerstone for the present educational struc- 
ture the United States. The common school became wide- 
spread that illiteracy was rare, especially Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. grammar school was not ‘popular’ institu- 
was conceived, supported, and perpetuated the few; its 
extension was slow, its course most towns erratic; and yet, when 
taken into consideration with all the struggles the period, was 
marvelous institution, the bed rock future education 


Littlefield, Early schools and school-books New England, 93. 
Small, School Review, 531. 
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man may walk abroad and 
more see the sky, than walked under shed.” 
our public school education, accessories, with 
the useful and practical, are giving the masses 
education taste, observation, and the beauti- 
ful. The mental and physical exercises are applied 
and expected, but are the students encouraged 
stimulate ideality and cultural ambition. Why not 
consider, whether course observation and appreciation “fine 
arts” may not give much live by, the years that follow, 
the education insured, the mastery facts, within text-books. 
Why not encourage and popularize the beautiful study 
this higher education, music deals not solely with the questions 
ornament and performance its external phases, but with the 
comprehension the science and art itself. was 
years ago, with that wonderful people, classic Greece, Mousike, 
which then meant all branches learning over the 
This corresponds the modern conception and possibil- 
ities applied music. Let not wholly dominated studies 
the past, that become blind and deaf the general 
artistic culture. The element contrast now needed just offer 
the students course that will cultivate taste and stimulate the 
imagination. Pass along the beauties life the masses well 
the classes, the idea, that, “the beau- 
tiful goes those who cannot the beautiful.” gives 
strength, hope, encouragement and satisfaction, lasting benefit, 
something live by. Let seek, then, variety and breadth 
“point view”. know what these things are matter ed- 
ucation through the eye and ear gate. One cannot see hear what 
not prepared for. 
Broaden the sense perception, that one can see with shut 
eyes, well the open vision. The secret this higher education 
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know value, then you can discriminate and appreciate. How 
can know value? obtaining knowledge; four ways get 
this. observation, education, experience and intuition. How 
calculate relative values should basis public school train- 
ing. Taste, faculty improved, has better foundation than 
custom. Glance ages, this nation has cultivated re- 
pression emotion, ideal character. Their dance shows 
how signs and motions, were them, necessary, sound. The 
marvelous capacity Japanese audience appreciate this 
silent music for hours, indicates development, excess 
Occidental attainment.” Again, glance the Highlander, witb 
his customary bag-pipe. that people, the sound this instru- 
ment martial and patriotic, but the rest the world, the in- 
strument barely tolerable. 

the conditions life change, methods education must 
altered correspond, especially that form education, which 
meant make life itself worth the living. not the ministry 
beauty applicable this need, rousing and stimulating the im- 
agination, among the masses. not music good medium for 
academic study, with its history, its language, its science, and its 
traditions and dreams any other study? presents 
musical problems thus: Music, all its aspects becomes matter 
science and law; matter for analysis and investigation, certain- 
matter universal interest and practical application the 
arts life. Music all this. character dual, can 
spirit, mystic, appealing, both conscious and sub-conscious mind. 
analogous with nature and all art. 

Now, logical and unique enough, win for itself, place 
every day public school study? ought applied, really, from 
kindergarten university. This effort does not reveal 
genius, will most certainly develop talent. Will pay give the 
opportunity, find and become acquainted with the 
beautiful things will pay? For tells 
“Though travel the world over find the beautiful; 
carry with us, find not”. Again says “Thou foolish 
child, hast thou come over four thousand miles salt water, 
find that, which was perfect thee, has been proved 
that there conflict between the mental and physical applied 
school life, why need there between manual and cultural, de- 
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velop all sides, and “let everything done bring together 
High School, Normal School, Grammar School, Primary, and the 
little red school house into the harmony 


Science and Faith 


Where shores have long forgot the sea 
tracked lost ages their brinks 
sheer infinities from which thought shrinks 
Appalled, eyes prayed achingly, 
Feeling the dark! With what sharp agony 
Quivered flesh, gripped deep heavy links 
Unnumbered the endless chain which sinks 
primal dearth.—Then spake Voice with me: 
“Why gaze thus backward down the dizzy 
And lo, among the tombs angel smiled, 
bright hand pointed,—there the Future lay 
saw the widening cycles from the vast 
Abysses climb; and from feet, up-piled, 
Sprung height height: and over them the Way! 
Stokely Fisher. 


Sam Weller 


Whether frolic mood serious thought 

Dickens created thee, thou art man. 

record intemperance scan 

thy clean life, nor was thy favor bought 

With anything that selfish pleasure sought, 

Nor gold’s glitter vain power ran. 

faith all humanity began 

Thy deeds, and found the way such deeds taught. 


And thou gav’st thyself loyalty, 

Reposing sure prescience the end,— 

that might embalm,— 

lesson and embodied prophesy. 

Hopeful and true! what better words can send 
Across discordant life uplifting calm 


Helen Cary Chadwick. 
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Great Educators 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, The Swiss Pedagogue, 
1746-1827 


not Switzerland alone that owes debt grati- 
tude Pestalozzi. the whole civilized world, 
every city and town, every village and hamlet where 

the free public school system flourishes; for has 
left his influence all branches education. 

you walk along the beautiful blue Limmatquai 

Ziirich, Pestalozzi’s birthplace, you notice 


white signboard fastened the wall 


one the oldest houses along the river front, which signboard 
one can read two blocks away: Pestalozzi-Stubchen. Indeed one 
cannot help seeing it, the letters are big and black and the board 
looks snowywhite against the dirty background the old house. 
And old must be, would not stand the river, actually 
for modern science and hygiene teach better. But 
dear, old house just the same, for Karl Bodmer lived there and 
there received the visit Goethe, the poet and thinker, par excel- 
lence. 

The Pestalozzi-Stubchen, which latter word means “little room”, 
really consists two rooms, where the visitor may have look 
the letters, documents and pictures Pestalozzi and his contempora- 
ries and friends, such Lavater, Fichte, Zschokke, and many 
others. These relics are arranged chronological order and one 
thus enabled follow this man the great soul and greater 
heart through life and accompany him his long journey self- 
sacrifice. 

From his earliest youth felt yearning become the teacher 
and educator the poor, the neglected, the uncared for; for 
1746, the time Pestalozzi’s birth, schools were very primi- 
tive state. The rich the cities who could pay received certain 
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share instruction very dubious kind, while the poor, city 
village, grew Topsy did, they just grew. 

Pestalozzi himself his early youth did not give promise 
ever becoming shining light. was shy, homely, slovenly 
his attire, and great dreamer. His most prominent virtue fault, 


one may look it, was his extreme good nature. However, 


managed get through and even through college. few 
years later married beautiful, talented young lady, who lived 
next door him when they were children, and together they 
planned and put into execution the novel ideas Pestalozzi’s brain 
was bringing light. They bought few acres land, built 
comfortable roomy house thereon, and took over 
forty poor homeless waifs, where they received shelter, food, school- 
ing and best all, plentiful supply love. 

Alas! the undertaking ended disaster. Pestalozzi was un- 
practical was good and kind. Instead his feeding and 
ing for the poor children, kind friends had come his assistance 
keep him and his faithful wife from starving. 

began put his thoughts paper, first very modest 
dress, writing essays, pamphlets and short stories. Then, urged 
friend, set work longer story. soon be- 
came enthusiastic the subject and when was finished the book 
was nothing more nor less than elucidation his long-cherished 
thought that the only salvation for mankind was education that 
would reach the very lowest classes, education broad enough 
enrich not only the mind, but the mind and heart both. 
and Gertrude” became famous once, but unfortunately did 
not help its author very much from financial standpoint. Aside 
from the pittance which the publisher sent him, gold medal was 
the only substantial appreciation Pestalozzi received for his work 
and even that had turn into currency order keep the 
wolf from the door. 

With his school Neuhof had laid the foundation for the 
public school today, this most democratic all institutions. His 
fundamental principle was observation. believed the grad- 
ual development strength, beginning with the very 
simplest object the child has before his eyes and proceeding from 
that the more difficult. 

Today the two sister republics, Switzerland and the United 
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States, stand the top round the ladder far school 
are concerned, for Pestalozzi’s ideas doors.and 
ing arms other lands, and ways and means were found apply 
the new and intelligent methods the Swiss pedagogue. 

“Lienhard and Gertrude” was soon followed another book, 
“How Gertrude Teaches Her and the former the 
author showed that order free mankind from the weaknesses 
and infirmities the times mankind must educated, his second 
work shows how it, and shows very agreeable 
form. 

When 1798 Napoleon tried swallow the little land, the 
people Nidwalden, small canton Lake Lucerne, resented his 
interference and fought valiantly for their freedom. They were 
not much more than handful compared the mighty army the 
French invaders and the result was desolated towns and villages 
and fatherless, hungry children. Pestalozzi was sent the gov- 
ernment take care them and did exceptionally well. 
According his own diary was their father, mother, teacher, 
servant, everything and all. taught them, nursed 
them, fed them, washed and dressed them, slept and played with 
them, and was exactly what his great, big heart craved. said 
later years that those months Stanz during the severe winter 
1799 had been the most happy ones his life spite the 
terrible poverty and suffering. 

the spring the building had evacuated for the use the 
French soldiery, and Pestalozzi established school Burgdorf, 
the old castle the hill, which was sort seminary where 
instructed young teachers his method. For various reasons, 
but principally because Pestalozzi proved himself very un- 
practical person, the institute disorganized and Pestalozzi went 
Yoerdon become the principal school for children from all 
stations life, the first school its kind, and directly the result 
his writings and teachings. There remained for twenty years, 
working with unfailing devotion and self-abnegation the task 
had set himself. The school became famous and center in- 
terest all who felt sympathy with the new movement. Many 
the famous men later years had been pupils Pestalozzi 
Yoerdon, for instance Froebel kindergarten fame. 
graduate Pestalozzi’s school was recommendation enough as- 
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pire almost any position the educational line, and calls for 
teachers came Yoerdon from nearly all the countries Europe. 

Unfortunately for Pestalozzi, the common people for whom 
had worked hard, and whose behalf had given his life- 
blood raise them from ignorance and darkness, did not fully reap 
the benefit his activity until long after had gone from this 
world. 

But his spirit looks down today can but feel re- 
warded the result his labor love, for there this mo- 
ment civilized country where the poor have without in- 
struction from lack schools, and Pestalozzi, the Waymaker and 
Guide modern pedagogy, has built himself everlasting mon- 
ument the education the neglected, homeless, and poor 


children. 
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The Pedagogy Jesus 


this pointed out every hand. The physicist 
demonstrates the wonders his triumphs. The 
machinist shows machines and engines for the 
Under world, the over world and the air, which 
= 

would take years understand, Social workers 
and teachers every sort shout new doctrines 


our ears. The age not only unique whole 
but each separate human effort seeks rare form, choice expression, 
matchless singularity. The bricklayer must place his bricks 
ways never dreamed before. The cornice maker must hang like 
opossum from the sheer edge some sky-scraper and braze his 
copper and zinc was never done before. The teacher must 
teach not aforetime “quietly, decently and unmolested 
his own school room, but openly high-steam pressure, under 
inspection the mayor, the common council and any adoring 
maternal paternal champions who may wander into the field. 
must teach with the wisdom Solomon, the tact Peter the 
Great, the zeal Napoleon, the originality Mark Twain. 
awful think of, and more startling behold, the requirements 
exacted the modern teacher. Yet every day throughout our land, 
and indeed all over the world, there “‘a noble army 
teachers,—earnest, untiring and conquering. 

the part religious teachers and ministers there 
marked effort keep that which striking before the public. 
Unique methods advertising church meetings are resorted 
all sides. Tradition, customs are subjected special criticism. 
Nothing seems too sacred for the unique finger our thought 
press. Down comes the finger our age any theme the 
minds men, any practice his ways and leaves its finger- 
print. Who would have dared fifty years ago discuss the 
pulpit the platform such themes these “The impatience 
Job”, “The Immoral Values the Old Testament”, “The 
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Humor Jesus”, and yet such themes these are announced 
every week from the pulpits our large cities. And yet not 
wild, unreasoning craze for uniqueness, this atmosphere which 
live, searching for new values old truths, putting 
old wine into new bottles with more highly embossed labels. The 
bottles may break times but usually some portion the wine 
saved. 

Whatever else may said Jesus Nazereth, one can 
deny his remarkable ability teacher. may have been 
mystic, philosopher, preacher, priest, any one more 
hundred phases genius but what interests the common man 
and woman most what said and how said it. spake 
never man spoke” indicates unusual oratory but uncommon gift 
something say. Over and over read “And Jesus went 

did many other things. His social 
service was not necessarily limited ours. healed, and in- 
structed and prayed and taught. What was the this 
matchless teacher? Let study the pedagogy Jesus. 

Jesus’ supreme aim teaching was not the reconstruction 
society but the disclosure the human soul its relation other 
souls and the creator souls. was not reformer heart 
but rather revealer. carried vision and not plan. His 
Gospel and teaching all purposed “show men the Father”. This 
was the main channel Jesus’ teaching. There were many tribu- 
tary streams. 

Some features his teaching may noted peculiarly strik- 
ing. 

The occasionalism Jesus’ teaching characteristic. had 
system each case was considered itself. was not 
scientific but popular preacher. did not present his practical 
demands abstract form and systematic development, but applied 
them directly persons. thought initial 
impulse his word and work this that the preciousness 
(individuals) personality. The shepherd seeks one sheep and 
leaves ninty-nine. The father leaves all the house and rushes 
meet his wayward son. appealed many classes and types 
with occasional, telling references even short addresses, The 
fallen hauled out the pit, wheat sifted with fans and 
are men, touches the farmer. 
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“Fishermen are mending nets the and instantly every 
lakeman and seaman pricks his ears. Bowed women are grind- 
ing the mill, every housewife wants see who this that 
pretends know about woman’s work goes speak the 
“housewife hiding the leaven the measure meal”. Here 
builder wall who rejects the imperfect stone which has been 
cut for the corner. carpenter and mason wide awake 
with interest. described the young maids lighting their torches 
for bridal fiesta, every lover his audience blushes edges 
nearer the teacher. from these personal and individual in- 
stances must arrive general principles. 

Jesus’ teaching being thus fragmentary often its details, 
inconsistent. The literalist who starts out follow the specific 
commands Jesus finds himself maze contradictions and 
absurdities. Compare the teaching non-resistance him that 
smiteth thee the one cheek offer also the with Jesus’ 
words little later when admonishes his hearers sell their 
garments “and buy One joins with the modern agitator 
and repeats Jesus’ rebuke unto you that are rich” and then 
sees Jesus meeting the young man who had great possessions 
and loving him first sight. Jesus condemns the rich and then 
shares the gaity wedding feast and lounges the peace 
comfortable home Bethany. 

The interpretation the Gospels calls for common sense well 
willing heart. the maze detached sentences the joy 
and duty the student discern the general habit mind the 
teacher. Jesus repeatedly demanded thoughtfulness his 
ples those who have ears hear receive teaching.” 
lays his truth before men who can receive it. says 
those who ask for his doctrine “and tell John what things have 
seen and heard”. his teaching specific cases teaches his 
followers trained habit mind which shall capable inter- 
pret other cases they arrive. must approach Jesus teaching 
them details and from special and suggestions de- 
duce the general principle his teaching represents. The study 
the law has been somewhat transformed late years the intro- 
given way the examination detached and genuine cases. Like 
the law student the searcher the teachings Jesus for 
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ples living must get them through the study specific cases. 
this occasionalism and inconsistency Jesus’ teaching there 
perennial freshness, vitality and force.* 

With the occasionalism Jesus’ teaching there element 
authority always present. His first impression made boy that 
one “advanced wisdom and Many hearers asked 
“Whence hath this man this human affliction 
but also summed the demand for guide, “The government 
shall upon his shoulder and his name shall called wonderful, 
The picture Jesus which Christian art has yet 
paint that masculine Christ, personality teaching with 
authority, and whose large horizon gives him comprehensiveness 
view. Jesus said his wisdom came from his detachment from the 
world. lifted from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself.” His worldly leadership came from his being 
lifted above things which detract. Zinzendorf said “Only 
whom earthly things are indifferent becomes their master.” 
Jesus’ authority teaching was not organization but inspi- 
ration. His regeneration was not ecclesiastical administrative 
but rather regeneration inspiration. Philips Brooks once 
said “Jesus was not primarily deed-doer word-sayer, was 
teacher who saves his pupils not with the 
wisdom Scribe and Pharisee but heart contact, not head- 
learning but life-infusion. 

have seen the leading features Jesus’ teaching be, its 
occasionalism, its inconsistency, its authority. Now let see Him 
Ideal Teacher. Like all other teachers had definite aim. 
Dante’s aim was the vision and enjoyment God. Epicures’ the 
pursuit abiding pleasure. Kant saught good will. Jesus 
have seen lived and taught bring men harmony with the 


will God. anticipates all modern pedagogy and 


mands ideal perfection the end education. 

Jesus teacher was well equipped. only reasonable 
believe spent years preparing teach three years, un- 
usual preparation and unusual service teaching. Knowledge 
Jesus was means end. one ever though calling 
him The Great Scholar asking what university got his degree 


*Compare Carmon “The Case Method Teaching Systematic 
Medicine.” 
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from. However has always been recognized the Great Teach- 
er, the one who used his knowledge not make others learned 
but help them live. probably read many books. knew 
the Old Testament well. had good memory and quoted 
will. was good boy and learned his lessons well the syna- 
gogue school Nazareth, and yet later when began teach 
opened school. joined Rabbi Association. offered 
course study. Men were scholarly but that scholarship 
was put the service others less well equipped. ap- 
pealed teacher not like the Greek pedagogue reason, the 
Roman pedant emotion, but supremely and finally the will. 
Jesus teacher unique that set aside every other purpose 
and concentrated his efforts the production Christian char- 
acter. order give strength his teaching always lived 
harmony with the will God. teach taught must 
make his final prayer, “Not will, but thine, done.” 

Jesus was master the situation. When addressing the multi- 
tude was interrupted two disciples from John the Baptist 
who was worrying prison regarding Jesus’ teaching. had 
sent know Jesus was what pretended not. Jesus 
meets the and says “Go tell John what hear and see, 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised and the poor have the good 
tidings preached them.” other words, see works, view 
the results. This the best test any pedagogy. 

The story told Giotto the Florentine artist, that when Pope 
Boniface sent for sample his work informing him that 
wished some frescoes painted for St. Peters, Giotto seized his brush 
and drew perfect circle. The messenger asked was have 
nothing more. The artist replied “That enough and spare.” 
The Pope was pleased with this simple but superb expression 
ability and assigned the work him. Jesus’ disciples teach- 
ers were find their incentive his work, and his critics were 
get their answer beholding that the pupils were capable 
teaching the learners had become leaders. The results proved 
that the pedagogy worked. The ideal ventilating system for school 
one that works. The best padagogy for teacher that which 
produces results. The Ideal Teacher has the best pedagogy and the 
best results. 
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have seen some features Jesus’ teaching and Him 
teacher, now let look some educational principles used 
Jesus. was master methods for lived above all systems. 
taught induction and analysis mostly. taught order 
and the ground simply. the discourse the Mount 


teaches regarding three things “Your alms”, taking for 


granted men will give; “When thou not telling men 
pray but assuming they do; and “When fast”. This covers 
all, our whole earthly relation: charity, our relation our 
prayer, our relation God fasting, our relation ourselves. 
neighbor, maker, myself, there more! What teacher 
method completeness was. puts always the largest possi- 
ble meaning the fewest possible words. His was not mere 
process elimination, but his statements visioned the whole field 
related thought prism visions the scattered rays sunlight. 
Every teacher has certain way his own, original copied. 
Jesus had this teacher. Edwin Markham says such 
style the “essense man, the breath his soul more than the 
form his speech.” Jesus had way piling words 
blessed”. And again had way using what might call 
stacatto inversion words: Great your reward 
“Wide the gate, broad the way that leadeth destruction.” 
The rythm killed these words are put another position. The 
teacher who approaches the ideal will use his own words his own 
inimitable way, instead those the text book. 

Jesus always encouraged exchange opinion. was always 
ready answer the open, straightforward question which sought 
further light subject. sat with little groups and courted 
the freest expression ideas. was always genuine, candid and 
straightforward his answers and frequently summed the 
whole discussion some great illuminating phrase. 

Again Jesus was deliberate his teaching. Our teaching 
hurried, more less orderless and worried. Note Jesus’ deliber- 
ateness begins the Sermon the Mount. sees the crowd 


and goes the hillside reach all within hearing; 


then sat down and after that, state repose, his disciples 
opened his mouth and spoke the matchless words. his 
coolness prepares the conditions for the most favorable teach- 
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ing. Better than the modern psychologist Jesus economized the 
energy his listeners. was seemingly highly developed in- 
stinct him should with every able teacher. used the 
most common things teach the mysteries the. most profound 
idealism. other words used our modern pedagogical princi- 
ple, and proceeded from the simple the complex. says 
the puzzled Nicodemus, the wind bloweth where will, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
cometh and whither goeth; every one that born the 
spirit.” And again the lone woman the well, out the com- 
mon place request “Give drink”, leads her complete 
revelation herself. This might said the beginning 
the symbolist movement pedagogy. Jesus changed the basis 
teaching from negation assertion. The dominant note teach- 
ing his time was “Thou shalt not”. Over and over charged 
his disciples that this was changed into “Thou tells 
his followers what do, not what not do. His favorite words 
were Go! and Do! Our characteristic “don’t” was almost never 
his lips. Jesus’ plan teacher was keep his followers busy 
positive living and activity, there should need nega- 
tions. The Christian life positive life, full, complete, —not 
passive negation. very hard for full life become sinful. 
Commend the good and men will forget evil. 

Jesus taught the use fiction, story, illustration. Could 
there better story told with more far reaching results than the 
tale the Prodigal Son? Could there better found than some 
the parables, many which are pure imagination, but which 
idealize common event give true and lasting worth? Irony 
often taught the value faith. The Canaanitish woman shrieks 
after him have mercy her daughter. tells her not 
sent but his own race healer and she still persistant 
ironically denounces her saying “It not meet take the chil- 
dren’s bread and the dogs”. Her faith great, she will- 
ing receive healing for her daughter dog would receive 
crumbs. “And her daughter was healed from that hour.” an- 
other connection Jesus used expose the teaching the 
Pharisees unto you for build the tombs the prophets 
and your fathers killed them. are witnesses and consent 
unto the works your fathers, for they killed them and build 
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their tombs.” Here taught them the hyprocrisy their lives 
was what they did, not what they pretended do. Denuncia- 
tion and sarcasm are found throughout Jesus’ teaching 
means higher end. Again another instance taught 
use enigma. reference the Messiah and quotation from 
the Psalms cleverly indicates that those who learn him are 
not distinguished their clothes salutations public 
chief places synagogues universities. The syn- 
agogue that day was the school Degrees and titles not indi- 
cate great teaching but social service, capacity comprehension, 
and insight into difficult situations. 

conclusion see that the leading features his teachings, 
attributes which make ideal teacher and methods 
which produced the largest results, Jesus had pedagogy his 
own which was once comprehensive and unique. The princi- 
ples his teaching were lasting. The personality the teacher 
has yet fully understood. His methods bore such remarkable 
fruit, that the world marvels educates itself into Christian 
world, and asks “Whence came this man? For taught one 
having and not the 
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Examination Questions for “The Man Without Country.” 


Write sketch the author “THE MAN WITHOUT 
COUNTRY.” 

From the author’s preface the story, relate those events 
the story which are historical facts. From this same preface, relate 
the various incidents connected with the publication this story. 

What these incidents prove the literary excellence the 
composition 

What place literature “THE MAN WITHOUT 
COUNTRY” and its author occupy? Describe the literary structure 
the story. 

When and under what circumstances was “THE MAN WITH- 
OUT COUNTRY” first published 

whom the story supposed narrated? what class 
literature the style the story appropriate, and for what 
reasons this style particularly useful giving air reality 
incidents not only fictitious but wildly improbable? 

what section the United States was Philip Nolan na- 
tive? Enumerate the circumstances attending his education and 
early life which are brought forward the narrator explanation 
his lack patriotism. 

How far were these circumstances exceptional and confined 
this particular section the country? what extent were they 
typical conditions prevailing throughout the country the period 
between the Revolution and the Civil War? 

Who was Aaron Burr? What high position had held 
the government the United States? What was his fantastic 
scheme western empire? 

What was Burr’s alleged conspiracy against the sovereignty 
the United States the Mississippi Valley? How did his career 
terminate 

10. How did Philip Nolan become involved Burr’s in- 
trigues? what charge did face the court martial? 

11. Are regard Nolan’s frenzied raving constituting 
new offence simply confession guilt the worst charges 
alleged against 

was the sentence the court? What form punish- 
ment would such sentence ordinarily imply? you think such 
sentence would permissible under the eighth article the 
amendment the Constitution the United States? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

13. Explain the form punishment devised for Nolan which 
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the sentence the court could carried into effect without exposing 
the man confinement inhuman severity. 

14. What was cruise naval vessel the days the sailing 
frigates and sloops? How long time was usually consumed 
such 

15. What plan was adopted prevent the return Nolan 
the United States when the ship which was his prison ended her 
cruise 

16. What does the narrator intimate the motives the 
naval officers continuing keep Nolan abroad after the authori- 
ties Washington had ceased officially recognize his 

How did Nolan inform himself the number states the 
Union and what did naturally infer from this fact conditions 
America 

18. Why should Nolan have begun his inquiries the events 
long hidden from him, asking about the affair the Chesapeake 
and the Leopard? How does this apparently accidental allusion add 
the effect the story? 

19. Enumerate all the devices used the author make his 
story seem narration actual facts. 


20. you make any distinction between love family, love 


home, and love country? any such distinction recognized 
the 

21. Why would love family and love home, unaccompanied 
spirit broader patriotism, prove insufficient cohesive force 
modern society 

22. The black slaves mentioned the text loved their families 
and their homes, they appreciated the advantages personal liberty, 
and were lacking neither strength nor courage,—what defect their 
character their social organization made them easy prey slave 

23. civilized people should found similarly defective 
character and social organization, could wealth, intelligence, me- 
chanical skill protect such people against better organized 
Discuss the question length. 

24. Enumerate all the chief events that “history half cen- 
tury” which had been concealed from Nolan until his death. 

25. How you know that you have country? What your 
country doing for you personally? What are you, personally, doing 
preparing for your country 
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The discussion the certification candidates for admission 
college, versus college entrance examinations, the meeting the 
New England Association Colleges and Secondary Schools Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 13, was quite animated and brought out varying opinions 
from such educators President Lowell Harvard, Professor Judd 
Chicago University, and other experts. Certain points practi- 
cally unanimous agreement may mentioned, such (1) that the 
teachers the preparatory school after several years association with 
their pupils, can form great deal better idea given pupil’s fitness 
pursue course college studies than can any body college pro- 
fessors, off hand, without ever having seen the pupil until the hour 
examination; (2) that the aim all examinations should 
discover whether the pupil has real aptitude and capacity 
take college work, rather than measure the depth and breadth 
the fund information which has acquired the preparatory 
school; (3) that there should closer articulation between the 
preparatory school and the college. The pupils’ work should 
viewed one whole, not made two parts, with sharp divi- 
sion line between high school and college. The college teaching force 
should informed the individual pupil’s record, aptitudes and 
scholarship the preparatory school and the college work should 
development along lines already started. Thus real scholarship may 
promoted and the college course may made effective prepara- 
tion for practical life; (4) that there should increased recogni- 
tion the vocational studies, the part the colleges, fully 
equivalent the old-line subjects. pupil has done scholarly and 
able work mechanics, commercial branches, etc., should re- 
ceive the same credit for such work though had been equally 
proficient Latin modern languages. Some differences opinion 
were how far this inclusion subjects might car- 
ried. The delicacy the task the College Entrance Examination 
Board was shown the remarks one the speakers, since the 
certificate plan absolutely requires that the high schools and academies 
held high standard instruction. Only one school that 
had applied had been refused the privilege certifying its pupils and 
the rules the Board provide plan whereby school that has been 
dropped may later regain its standing. The difficulty making fair 
and adequate set examination questions where examinations are 
held, was touched upon. least one the older members the 
Association thoroughly believed the value the old system and ex- 
pressed himself vigorously and eloquently upon the subject. 
future number expect present our readers with 
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full transcript the leading addresses this important and inter- 
esting meeting. 


After testing the entire school system one city, The Training 
School for Backward and Feeble-Minded Children Vineland, 
offers the following suggestions superintendents schools: 

“First, the retarded backward child must removed from the 
regular class. One these children will take much the time 
the teacher four normal children, while may cause her 
much disturbance and mental fatigue all the rest the school. 
These children must taken out the regular grades, grouped 
together, and given special instructor who has been trained un- 
derstand them and deal with them accordance with their natures. 

school system 500 children can afford not have special 
class. There may recognized only twelve children and would 
necessary employ special teacher for these, but the gain not 
them but the normal child will more than repay the seem- 
ing excess expense. 

The first objection that usually met with from superintendents 
and school boards the difficulty getting parents accede the 
plan. This wholly matter procedure. rightly done, the 
parents will approve and gratified and delighted the results. 
Make the special class outward appearance well inward plan, 
class where the children are happy because they succeed, and you 
emphasize the pleasant side. 

Those children who are not profiting the instruction the 
regular class are the ones for the special class. And when cannot 
take all the backward defective children, the question arises 
‘Which ones shall selected most places the worst cases 
are taken first. This the wise plan. 

The question whether the parents approve the class, whether 
the children approve it, whether they call the ‘fool’ class not, 
whether the teacher enjoys becomes discouraged, largely ques- 
tion what done the special class. attempt give these chil- 
dren the same thing that being given the normal class, allowing 
that they given more time for doing it, mistake. They cannot 
these things. They must given things that they can do. has 
been found that the reading, writing and number work these chil- 
dren, while sometimes looks good, really mostly rote work and 
permanent value them.” 


The following extracts from circular from the Department 
Child Welfare conducted the Russell Sage Foundation, will prove 
interesting and suggestive those who are studying the important 
subject Promotion and 
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“What are the causes retardation?” simply another way 
asking the question “What are the causes non-promotion?” The 
simplest, easiest, and most valid method yet developed for discovering 
the causes non-promotion that used Superintendent 
Verplanck the schools South Manchester, Connecticut. This 
method records significant data concerning all children the close 
the school year and tabulates them for the promoted and non-pro- 
moted pupils discover how the two groups differ. 

This method avoids the common error which results from gather- 
ing data solely for pupils who fail, and hence having way de- 
termine how those pupils differ from the successful ones. 

The tabulation brought light the following significant facts: 

Among the girls per cent. had received promotion contrasted 
with only per cent. the boys. 

The promoted pupils were younger than non-promoted ones. 

The non-promoted pupils had been absent from school over per 
cent. more than the promoted ones. 

The explanation much the retardation was discovered the 
following comparison social and physical conditions: 


Percentage Percentage 
Among Pupils Among Pupils 
Promoted Not Promoted 


From Non-English Speaking Homes ..... 
Suffering from Malnutrition ............ 
Other Throat Troubles 


The figures indicate that among the factors holding children back 
South Manchester may name the following the order their 
retarding 


Poor mentality. 

Malnutrition. 

Handicap foreign birth. 

Bad teeth. 

Absence from school. 

Adenoids. 

Coming from non-English speaking families. 
The fact being boy. 


The South Manchester form most useful instrument whereby 
schoolmen can easily discover and large measure evaluate signifi- 
cant facts concerning the progress school children. 
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For THE President David Starr Jordan, Leland 
Stanford University, chairman the Eugenics Commission, director 
the International Peace Foundation, says: “The best gift baby 
healthy father and mother—physically healthy, mentally healthy 
and morally healthy. Such gift not found every day, but 
rather chosen than great riches. great riches, for, 
accident mischance aside, means efficient life, joyous life, life 
that worth while. our study the problems human life 
goes on, are coming more and more recognize the fact that 
misery has biological rather than economic causes, that incapacity for 
the stress life hereditary, only partly removed training, 
that every child mosaic parental and ante-parental traits, made 
from what its mother and father ought have been, not from 
what they really are. shall some time recognize social obliga- 
tion, applied firmly but mercifully give every child decent 
parentage. generous education should the birthright every 
child the republic. like manner, some day, may hoped 
that every child the republic shall freeborn. There are millions 
feeble-minded children our country. They are nearly every 
case the children and grandchildren otherwise descended from other 
feeble-minded. The pauper our western cities descended, through 
long line paupers receiving outdoor relief, from the impecunious 
prisoner debt sent over England Virginia the seventeenth 
century. the great stream charity should stop for week pauper- 
ism would Like the seed always the harvest. those clearly 
unfit should restrained from marriage, the fit would inherit the 
earth. Men fit for citizenship offer few social problems. are not 
yet ready carry our knowledge over into statutes. There are many 
kinds fitness and unfitness, and sometimes the two are strangely 
mixed the same person. must learn more about each kind 
these. Moral unfitness may matter opinion. background 
physical unfitness some the most heroic lives have been built. 
But the grosser forms unfitness must cared for institutions. 
These can recognize and separate. Ability care for oneself 
the ordinary strain life should the minimum requirement for 
marriage. Public for old age misfortune—should 
involve segregation. This much society has the duty ask the 
interest the American baby. 


The following able defense the kindergarten from Child Cul- 
ture Series No. Frances Portman, Director kindergarten, State 
Normal School, Valley City, D., and answer article 
The Ladies Home Journal, entitled “Where the Kindergarten 
has failed.” 

“From the physical standpoint, the kindergarten gives the child 
good better air, more equable heating and more comfortable phy- 
sical surroundings than the average home. The two and half hours 
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day are spent definite method which both occupies and trains 
restless, active bodies and minds. ‘Let little children animals,’ say 
many. All right; you can. Children have minds and they will 
not remain mere animals matter how hard you try make them. 

“As for the eye strain, which dwelt upon, kindergarten, 
any standing whatever, uses pricking, sewing, stringing straws 
and paper, peas work. What bead stringing there is, done with 
one-half inch wooden beads strung upon shoe strings—surely not 
much strain the average eye. The physical examination showed 
that only one child out our had any symptoms near-sighted- 
ness astigmatism. 

“Now the inaccurate mental habits which are accused. 
are told that the world about will give accurate mental 
habits. that true? This great ‘blooming buzzing world’ pretty 
liable confusing—the child gets variety impressions, but 
does learn connect these, and any one educated who cannot 
relate together varied experiences? The kindergarten child led 
observe the habits animals, birds, flowers and the simpler activities 
men, which relate his vital needs food and shelter. learns 
their varying importance, and how these relate his welfare. 

“What the child sees will imitate; nothing can keep him from it. 
The child, who has never heard kindergarten imitates everything 
sees and hears, and why should Miss Porter make such fuss because 
the kindergarten lets him imitate wholesome activities. That the 
child’s way finding out what the different actions men and 
animals are. Through these plays gains physical activity and free- 
dom expression before can express his ideas language 
writing. His gift building gives him the most definite impressions 
form and number. Story work also gives him wide range 
new ideas, new words and helps him understand variety ex- 
periences, which would impossible otherwise for him have. The 
valuable habit attention also formed these means. 

“The spiritual development children claimed stunted 
our pernicious familiarity with the wonders the earth. stunt- 
ing the child observe the winds and the sun, the earth and the 
water? the simple old myths and legends about these make him 
too familiar with the great forces nature which are the handiworks 
God? One great value the kindergarten entirely omitted 
from Miss Porter’s article and that its great socializing value. There 
are certainly some dangers from associating together, but there are 
also great benefits. People have live together this world, and 
they have learn how this. The average child the home 
not called upon adjust himself others his own age, may 
have his playthings when and where will, but the kindergarten 
helps him realize that one many, that there always the 
good the whole considered, and that the individual must learn 
times sink his individuality for that good. 
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“As for obedience, the kindergarten child finds that the law 
there for all obey. larger freedom allowed him than that 
the child the grades, but though the laws are few and simple, 
nevertheless they exist, and must 

“As for the harmony, the average kindergarten quite artistic 
and orderly any surroundings the average child will ever have. 
much more peaceful than his play the streets the home, 
and not subjected the caprice the various grown mem- 
bers his family, but leads, for the space two three hours 
day, organized, harmonious, law-abiding life, busy with the things 
which all children are interested, and gaining freedom bodily 
expression, the foundation right mental habits, and right feeling 
for things and people, which leads right feeling towards God.” 


meeting the National Playground Association, held 
Washington, May 10-13, Dr. Bailey, Cornell, gave address 
“Efficiency Play”, subject which creating widespread interest 
throughout the country. 

“Dr. Bailey urged that since improvements agriculture are in- 
creasing the farmer’s leisure, there need occupations for leisure 
moments. Recreation, said, must provided for old and for 
young, and must broadly educative. must not dominated 
the town, but developed and supported the farmer folk them- 
selves. hopes see every farming community assembly 
hall grove with picnic tables, speaking stands, athletic field 
and playground. thinks picnics should encouraged, also field 
days, harvest homes, old home weeks, church festivals and fairs. The 
last mentioned, says, should maintain their original purpose 
building agricultural interests instead being, present, 
chiefly variety shows. each rural district there should the 
future some one who shall specialize play, and who shall have the 
same relation the community that the teacher does present. 

“He urged that musical and dramatic talents searched out and 
developed. would like see short plays performed grange 
halls, schools and other meeting places, the themes taken from 
country life—ploughing, husking, sugaring, and other such occupa- 
tions. Such plays might well substituted for traveling shows, 
which take much out country communities, and put nothing into 
them. told the story group farmers the corn belt who 
expressed complete satisfaction with their lot because they expected 
make enough the time they were fifty retire and move the 
city. Incidents like this indicate that only the economic side farm 
life being developed, and that the social side being neglected.” 


numerous bequests Mr. George Mortimer Pullman was that 
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$1,200,000, for the founding free school for instruction the 
principles and practice the mechanic arts the midst the in- 
dustrial community which bears his name, and whose welfare 
gave much his best thought and effort. The original bequest. 
$1,200,000 has already more than doubled, and now officially 
announced that the Board Directors, which the Honorable Frank 
Lowden president, has selected campus forty acres the 
northeast corner Indiana Avenue and One Hundred and Eleventh 
Street, the town Pullman, this being the site which, the judg- 
ment members the board, best adapted for all the requirements 
the school. was purchased the board three years ago for the 
sum $100,000. Careful attention has from time time been given 
the selection principal for the school, order that the board 
might have the benefit his knowledge and experience the prepara- 
tion construction plans. The resignation Mr. Laenas Gifford 
Weld from the deanship the collegiate faculty the State 
University, over year ago, made his services available, and was 
appointed the position May last, and entered upon his new duties 
September first. Mr. Weld will devote year more, may 
necessary, the examination and study the principal technical 
and trade schools this country and Europe, being the opinion 
the board that when the work building and equipping begun, 
there will definite and tangible plans upon which proceed. 


The following extract from address President Taft the 
Methodist Chautauqua, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, sent 
out authority the World’s Peace Foundation. should 
thoughtfully read the teachers the land: 

“Treaties with England and France are the utmost importance, 
not the actual prevention war between those countries, because 
the danger such cataclysm that is, thank God, most 
but they are most important steps toward the settlement all in- 
ternational controversies between all countries peaceable means 
and arbitration. The fact that two great nations like Great Britain 
and the United States, like France and the United States, should 
willing submit all controversies peaceful and impartial 
tribunal, can but work for righteousness among the nations, and 
for willingness their part adopt the same means for the set- 
tlement international disputes. have these treaties not ratified, 
therefore, the Senate the United have any hesita- 
tion and discussion serious character, respect them, would 
halt the movement toward general peace which has made substantial 
advance the last years. secure the ratification the treaties, 
therefore, appeal must made the moral sense the nation. This 
movement has attracted the attention not only England and 
France, but all the countries Europe and the Orient. 
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not too much hope that there are number others who will 
willing now sign the same kind treaties those already made, 
and that may ultimately have network such agreements mak- 
ing long strides toward universal peace. 


The committee appointed the Chicago school board consider 
the equipment general high schools for advanced technical work 
reports follows 

“Pupils who enter high school should have opportunity choos- 
ing, accordance with their aptitudes and capacities, among different 
departments study, but boy girl who has just graduated from 
the elementary schools should not asked once make final de- 
cision his her entire high school education. pupil may be- 
gin choosing the commercial course, and later find that the techni- 
cal course better suited him, may begin technical course 
and after the first year two desire change academic course. 
For these reasons, and for the further reason that pupils who have 
selected general course should have opportunity taking cer- 
tain amount technical commercial work, and vice versa, technical 
and commercial courses for boys and girls should offered all the 
general high schools through the first and second years. this way 
all high school pupils will have opportunity finding out which 
course best suited them, and opportunity associating with 
pupils whose choice studies may ultimately lie different direc- 
tion. During the first two years, then, every pupil who desires 
high school will able get the work requires within reason- 
able distance from his home, without expense for car fare, least 


with very little expense, and upon social equality with all other high 


school pupils. The offering technical work the first two years 
the general high schools, convenient access all pupils, will 
make unnecessary continue offering these two years work 
the three technical high schools which are designed serve the three 
sides the city respectively. these three schools the course should 
begin with the third year. Thus the three technical high schools will 
able offer addition the third and fourth years, fifth and 
sixth year, that is, two years graduate work. 

“There will marked advantage this arrangement. pupil 
who, after two years technical work general high school, defi- 
nitely makes his mind continue the technical course will 
transferred school where the technical side all the work will 
emphasized, where the work will more practical, and where the 
principal will specially qualified direct this class work and 
specially interested it. the same way, the pupil who elects 
continue commercial course academic course will con- 
tinue school under the direction principal whose main interest 
lies academic commercial work, and who better direct 
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the academic and commercial work than the principal technical 
high school would be. The third and fourth years the technical 
course will offered only the technical high schools, and the com- 
mercial and academic courses will offered only the general high 
schools. 

“The expense establishing and maintaining every public high, 
school the city complete four-years’ technical course absolutely 
prohibitive. The initial cost equipment great, and the expense 
maintenance undoubtedly beyond the resources the board 
education. The Albert Lane Technical high school, the Richard 


Crane Technical high school, and the Lake high school are now 


equipped for the third year and fourth year work above mentioned, and 
also for the fifth year work above mentioned. The sixth year, that is, 
the second graduate year, could provided without extraordinary ad- 
ditional expense. The committee therefore recommends that two years, 
but not more than two years, technical work offered the gen- 
eral high schools, and that four years technical work, beginning 
with the third year the present course, offered the three high 
schools which are now designated specially technical high schools.” 


The recurrence the Autumn Conventions suggests the thought- 
ful teacher the importance and the value his professional relations. 
These Teachers’ Conventions bring together the bright minds and 
leading spirits among the educators and afford the opportunity for 
profitable exchange ideas, comparison methods and the sharing 
enthusiasms. The rank and file the teaching force makes 
not unsympathetic audience. These occasions should looked upon 
much more than mere social occasions convenient shopping trips. 
fear that individual instances they sometimes degenerate into 
something that kind. But the whole, they are, believe, really 
appreciated and made use the spirit true professionalism. 
Every teacher should take back the schoolroom from these gather- 
ings something that new and fresh. Every teacher should return 
work with higher ideal teaching and nobler ambition 
real service both pupils and employers. There great gain get- 
ting the conviction that teaching real profession par with the 
ministry, the law, the medical profession, These conventions dem- 
onstrate this fact and impart this feeling. They are essential ele- 
ment the teacher’s preparation for the highest and best service. Let 
appreciate them accordingly. 
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VocaTIONAL The movement for vocational education, 
has developed the United States, has dual aspect. in- 
cludes the idea new direction for the instruction im- 
parted children between the ages and 14; and also the estab- 
lishment trade schools for the preparation youths for industrial 
pursuits. 

interesting fact that, regards the first purpose indi- 
cated, the European countries offer very few suggestions apart from 
the notable work conducted Munich under the supervision 
Dr. Kerschensteiner. the contrary, trade schools, proper, abound 
all the principal cities continental Europe and are rapidly 
multiplying the cities England. The American Consul 
Liége, Belgium, notes recent report that, that city 170,000 


inhabitants, trade schools have developed remarkable extent 


ing the past few years. They receive subsidies from the city aggre- 
gating annually 172,361 marks ($33,265). Trade schools for young 
girls, which they are taught millinery, lace-work, flower-work, 
cost the city $6,127 annually, addition which normal 
courses for teachers these schools are maintained cost 
$7,102 annually. 

Switzerland, with area only 15,976 square miles, and pop- 
ulation 3,742,000, that is, less than that New York City, holds 
its own the economical struggle with its larger and more powerful 
neighbors providing each its subjects with the best possible 
practical education, accompanied with civic and ethical instruction. 
Although each the twenty-five cantons has independent control 
its school affairs, the federal government makes appropriations all 
the cantons for the furtherance vocational training. The total 
appropriations for this purpose 1909 amounted over 4,000,000 
franks ($775,000). These grants are generally appropriated the 
condition that the cantons and districts contribute double the sum 
derived from the federal treasury. Special efforts have recently been 
made for the development commercial education. The laws gov- 
erning the subsidies the commercial schools were revised 1909 
and was provided that thenceforth not only commercial high 
schools offering three-year course, but also commercial schools 
with one two year courses should entitled federal aid. The 
department commerce reserves the right inspect, any time 
convenient itself, the working institutions subsidized the 
government. 


The following account, the Ameri- 
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Consul-General Coburg, trade school Bavaria illus- 
trates the manner which private firms, local authorities and the 
general government combine for the maintenance such enter- 
prises 

the instance porcelain manufacturers Upper Franconia 
and Upper Palatinate, the government established April, 1908, 
technical school Selb, Bavaria, the center the porcelain indus- 
try. The town provided the rooms. The rules for admittance are: 

(1) Proof that the school education applicants has been 
finished, and also the completion the 15th year; (2) unblem- 
ished character; (3) proof that the applicants have had least one 
vear practical training ceramic factory. exception the 
general rule admits those desiring take special courses. 

The day school provides for drawing and painting, modeling, and 
technical Elementary instruction also given, accord- 
ing the plan for study. The course the day school covers two 
years, and the finishing school one year. Among the branches 
study are general chemistry, ceramic technology, experimental chem- 
istry, physics, and mineralogy, instruction the German language, 
industrial arithmetic and sociology, and science liv- 
ing. The tuition for the day school per year marks ($2.38) 
for subjects the German Empire, other than Bavarian, marks 
($11.90) and for foreigners, 100 marks ($23.80). The finishing 
school can attended free charge apprentices helpers 
employed ceramic factories. 

The faculty consists director, teacher, and assistant teacher 
for special subjects, one teacher each for painting and modeling, and 
two elementary teachers. The board directors composed five 
factory owners managers, two master modelers, and one master 
painter. 

During 1908 1910 there were day pupils, finishing-school 
pupils, and female pupils. Scholarships 250 marks ($59.50) 
value were awarded scholars, and one 150 marks ($35.70) 
value scholar. Regarding practical work accomplished, said 
that the scholars produced 183 different models, including services, 
boxes, vases, and plastic art, the modeling workshop, partly after 
their own designs. All articles were made porcelain. the deco- 
rating workshop 400 pieces, under glazing, were painted. 

The school received extensive gifts materials from the industry, 
two the largest firms having supplied the porcelain mass and 
plaster Paris, well agreeing undertake the burning all 
molded painted work the school. machine factory also made 
the school present various molding machines, while dona- 
tions amounting 1,750 marks ($416.50) were given three other 
factory owners. 

The Royal Saxonian Technical School Coburg state institu- 
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tion under the supervision the ministry industry. The school 
intended for all who desire become 

(a) masters architecture building contractors, but espe- 
cially for bricklayers, carpenters, stone masons, and reinforced con- 
crete workers, enable them become acquainted with the theoreti- 
cal knowledge and skill drawing and designing which necessary 
for the independent pursuance their calling; 

(b) for training future overseers super- underground-struc- 
ture, the office-or the building 

(c) for preparing candidates for the middle technical positions 
with the government, militia railroad. 

The school divided into two divisions: superstructure and under- 
ground structure. There are five graded classes, the course each 
class lasting five months. The three lower classes are for instruction 
both super- and underground-structure, while the two upper 
classes are divided into two divisions for super- and underground- 
construction. 

The conditions necessary for admittance are: 

Completion the 16th year age. 

The passing the highest class the public school which 
often supplemented entrance examination German and 
arithmetic. 

The tuition fees are $19 for the school half year. The full course 
covers two and half years. addition this, scholars are re- 
quired pay $3.60 per year for necessary writing and drawing 
paper, and each scholar loaned drafting board, and receives medi- 
cal aid free from the school doctor case sickness, also medi- 
cine, free charge, and insured against accidents the school 
buildings, while making school walking trips. Scholars par- 
ents have their permanent residence the Duchy Saxe Coburg 
Gotha pay only $14.30. fee $2.40 charged the end the 
school course for certificate examination. 


the present interest vocational 
guidance the part public school authorities and universities, 
special importance attaches the work appointment committees 
which exist certain the older universities England, and nota- 
bly Cambridge. The latter committee has just issued quinquen- 
nial report which noted the enormous prejudice that existed 
business circles against men when this committee was 
organized. commenced well, however, with the support such 
practical men Lord Rothschild and Sir George Gibb, who co-oper- 
ated with energetic university men make the enterprise success. 
was decided, from the first, that the committee should not 
regarded agency intended find posts for all Cambridge ap- 
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small registration fee and commission all, that the appli- 
cant could never regard under any pecuniary obligation find 
him post. The committee, therefore, was entirely free recom- 
mend only picked men, and adhering this policy has been 
conspicuous success and now enjoys the entire confidence the 
business world. years after its foundation the university ap- 
pointed syndicate examine and report the working the 
committee, which resulted its final recognition the university 
itself. The members the committee consist representatives 
the university, the college, and the outside world. main- 
tains close relations with the college staffs and graduates are nomi- 
nated its register the college tutors. now making the ex- 
periment establishing advisory committees, one Yorkshire and 
one London, for consultation matters policy and also 
agents for widening the sphere the appointments committee it- 
self. Every Cambridge college gives subventions toward its support, 
and the scientific departments the university find well worth 
their while so. The tutorial system the university, combined 
with the resident system, enables the college authorities gain 
real insight into the habits, character, and abilities their students, 
and hence their nomination the register the committee 
each case adequate endorsement the applicant. 


INTERNATIONAL The International Bureau the 
Federation Teachers organization originating with the gen- 
eral federation teachers Belgium, which has been existence 
since 1905; its fifth annual reunion held Paris August 3-7, 
1910, the following data were reported: Countries represented 
the federation—Prussia, England, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Rou- 
mania, and Switzerland. The number teachers’ associations com- 
prised the federation was 17, having total membership 
400,300. 

The purposes the federation are promote the interests 
teachers, which may taken mean, primarily, their material and 
political interests, although their professional interests are also in- 
cluded. For the last named purpose, questionnaires are drawn up, 
from time time, relative school conditions particular moment 
teachers, and circulated means the different associations 
through the countries represented; this way important informa- 
tion collected, and time carefully edited and published the 
annual the federation. 
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HOUSING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Practical Study Sunday 
School Buildings. Marion Lawrence. Philadelphia, Pa. The West- 
minster Press. Price net. Postage 


This late volume ina series modern Sunday School manuals edited 
Charles Foster Kent. substantial volume giving adequate 
treatment most important subject. fully illustrated with half 
tones and line cuts plans, etc. will give Sunday School workers new 
ideas about the possibilities Sunday School work. will furnish church 
building committees with specific aid planning their work 
afford the best facilities for this important branch church activity. And 
will much awaken the mind the public new sense the 
advance which the Sunday School has the past few years and 
its value the church and community. This book ought remain for 

long time authority its subject. should widely circulated 
among the churches, pastors, and Bible School workers the world. 


WILSON’S TOPICAL INDEX. Wilson Index Company, Lovett Place, 
Lynn, Price $6.00. 


use readily the results one’s reading and scholarship practical ad- 
vantage which can hardly overestimated. The book here noticed 
marvel ingenuity. will enable the teacher, the clergyman, the 
statesman, the politician, the lawyer, the physician, any other profes- 
sional worker utilize the results his researches and will place 
ready hand where can easily find it, any fact quotation which 
has noted, matter how, where when first found it. One entry 
book enough for any number references that book. will 
not attempt unfold the author’s plan detail but will advise all those 
who have felt the need some reference, anecdote, illustration fact 
which has once been met with but has become lost the depths the 
sub-conscious mind, send for the Topical Index and begin its use. 


THE NEW EUROPE. 1789-1889. Short Notes, Bibliographies, 
Biographies, Diagrams and Maps. Reginald Jeffery, A., Bras- 
enose College, Oxford. Author “The Thirteen Colonies North 
America,” etc. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $2.50. 


There has been such great change the map during the period cov- 
ered this volume, and such marvellous development along all lines 
human activity, that the story the causes, and the account the 
events themselves and recital their consequences would easily fill 
many volumes. The author has aimed condense the material into 
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short narrative. Herein the value this particular account. 
full enough fairly comprehensive and sufficiently condensed 
practically useful high school and college students. The maps and 
diagrams will particularly useful pupils who are preparing for ex- 
amination. The biographical matter full and interesting. 


Thorndike, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.60 net. 


This volume puts within reach students the author’s experiments 
the field animal intellect and behavior. The conviction that 
all life one and that much can learned about the human 
mind and body the careful study lower forms, consti- 
investigations, The present volume gives the results long and 
painstaking research and excellent illustration the modern 
scientific method. more interesting than novel. The general 
reader average intelligence, will find much that marvellous. 
The student biology will use text book, and the psychologist 
will give prominent place his reference library. 


THE PRACTICAL USE BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. Gilbert 
Ward, Supervisor High School Branches, Cleveland Public Library. 
Boston, Mass. The Boston Book Company, Publishers. Price $1.00 net. 


will pay any user buyer books purchase this volume. Even 
dollars and cents will save the purchaser its price many times over 
the course few months. provides much needed instruction 
regard the purchase books, warning the inexperienced buyer against 
the innumerable fake schemes dealers and agents. 
gives directions how use books and libraries. discusses the relative 
merits encyclopedias and dictionaries and gives specimen pages many 
them. book with clearly defined purpose and definite aim 
and sticks the point with worthy persistency which illuminating 
and edifying. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illustrated 
Alice Barber Stephens. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.25 net. 


“Mother Carey’s Chickens” ideal study ideal family with the 
dominant mother’s love for her brood. Mother Carey and her 
four children are taken through sorrow and privation ultimate happi- 
ness and success. Mrs. Wiggin has developed and moulded her char- 
acters into strong and loving personalities, widely different type, but 
knitted together the ideal family bond,—love and self-sacrifice. 
the opinion her publishers and many critics, this Mrs. Wiggin’s 
greatest book and one that will have far-reaching effect simple, 
genuinely interesting story, teaching indirectly great moral. 
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LECTURES FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS ALGEBRA AND 
GEOMETRY. John Wesley Young, Professor Mathematics the 
University Kansas. New York, The Macmillan Company. 


These lectures contain elementary account the logical foundations 
algebra and geometry,—elementary the sense that the technical 
mathematical equipment presupposed the part the reader has been 
duced minimum. The purpose the author give general ex- 
position the abstract, formal point view developed during the last 
few decades, rather than exhaustive treatment the details the in- 
vestigations, The lectures have been prepared for publication with the co- 
operation William Wells Denton, Assistant Mathematics the Uni- 
versity Illinois, with note the Growth Algebraic Symbolism 
Ulysses Grant Mitchell, Assistant Professor Mathematics the Univer- 
sity Kansas. 


SPELLING EFFICIENCY RELATION AGE, GRADE AND SEX, 
AND THE QUESTION TRANSFER. Wallace Wallin, Ph. D., 
Director the Laboratory Clinical Psychology The New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptics. Baltimore, Md., Warwick and York. 


This experimental and critical study the function method 
the teaching spelling. Two years ago Dr. Wallin was afforded the 
opportunity observing the use spelling drill the public schools 
Cleveland, which fulfilled some the psychological requirements 
good drill technique. Since the same method was used all the schools 
the city, the entire system constituted experimental school spell- 
ing, and afforded favorable conditions under which conduct experi- 
mental investigation spelling. The book contains the results one 
such investigation. makes most valuable contribution subject 
that ever dominant the minds all teachers and ever cause 
criticism outsiders. heartily commend the monograph the 
attention all teachers and school officers. 


THE TEACHING GEOMETRY. David Eugene Smith. Ginn Co. 


Dr. Smith has prepared this book for those progressive teachers 
geometry who believe the subject for its own sake. The book stands 
for vitalizing geometry every legitimate way; for improving the sub- 
ject matter such manner not destroy the pupil’s interest; for 
teaching geometry make appeal strongly any other subject 
the curriculum. Dr. Smith offers panacea, champions single 
method, rides hobby, but does set forth the reasons for teaching 
geometry the kind have inherited, hoping for gradual improve- 
ment the science and the methods its presentation. The head- 
ings some the chapters will best indicate the subjects treated the 
book: Why Geometry Studied; Brief History Geometry; Develop- 
ment the Teaching Geometry; Efforts Improving Euclid; The 
Textbook Geometry; Relation Algebra Geometry; The Axioms, 
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Postulates, and Definitions Geometry; How Attack the Exercises; 
and eight chapters devoted the leading propositions books one 
eight. The book highly interesting all students mathematics, but 
immediate and pertinent value every teacher geometry. 
the most scholarly and able book thus far from the hands Dr. Smith. 


STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. William 
Chancellor, Superintendent Schools, Norwalk, Conn. American 
Book Co. 


surprisingly large number the seven million new citizens that 
the past ten years have come this country desire instruction the 
evening schools. has been found that the ordinary primary textbooks 
are entirely unsuited the needs, powers and interests these learners. 
The purpose Dr. Chancellor’s book present systematic course 
practical elementary lessons English, including reading, language, 
spelling, arithmetic, civil government, and physiology foreign-born and 
adult beginners attending evening schools. The lessons are arranged 
with due regard the difficulties which present themselves foreigner 
beginning study our language; the progress slow first, but the 
interest increases the lessons advance, and must indeed stupid 
fellow foreigner who can not get working knowledge our 
language through the use this most excellent book. 


RITCHIE’S FIRST STEPS LATIN AND SECOND STEPS LATIN. 
Edited Frederick Staples, Instructor Latin, the Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass. New York, Longmans, Green Co. 


This revised edition Mr. Ritchie’s Latin textbooks, the changes 
and additions made the editor materially adding the value the 
book. The principal changes are: the marking all long vowels; the 
rearrangement the cases declension, following the order adopted 
nearly all American textbooks and grammars; and the substitution 
consonant for alteration has been made the general plan 
the book. 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK. Mary Frances Blaisdell, author “Boy 
Blue and His Friends,” “Polly and Dolly,” ete. With frontispiece color 
and other illustrations Florence Nosworthy. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 
cents, Little, Brown Company, Boston. 

The third book series well calculated interest and educate 
the best sense, the young child either sex. The art work these vol- 
umes high order. The books are written one who thoroughly 
understands children. She gets down upon the floor with them, 
speak, yet always with purpose that directive well sympathetic 
and loving. She just the kind “grown-up” that children love 
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have play with them. There lot fun the volume, fun with 
May parties, Christmas Trees, Jack-O-Lanterns, Bird Houses, 
language simple, that children who have just learned read can 
read for themselves about these other children who are having just such 
good times they themselves are having. Both teachers and parents 
will find this series one the best the market, for the entertainment 
and education their wide-awake little boys and girls. 


EDUCATION GROWTH. Jones, President Michigan State 
Normal College. Ginn Co., Boston. 


Here book which can most heartily commend. All our readers 
know the great reputation which Mr. Jones has built up, the teaching 
profession, during the last forty years. His brilliant work superin- 
tendent schools for Indianapolis and Cleveland gave him national fame 
which has been adding these later years Ypsilanti. This little 
book (275 pages) the ripe fruit all these years study, observation 
and experience. His aim the culture character. After stating his 
point view, have the teacher rouse the child act nobly and pursue 
his career untrammelled, urges the pupil self-activity, self-revela- 
tion, self-direction and self-realization. The first “the characteristic hu- 
man endowment out which all progress possible.” the second the 
child shown mastering the world knowledge. the next the child 
co-ordinates his knowledge into ideals life and conduct. While the 
last “treats the progress person self culture under the inspira- 
tion his environment the school and home.” admirable book, 
clear, strong, helpful, optimistic. such book teachers, thought- 
ful parents and earnest-minded young peeple should read. 


Periodical Notes. 


William Stearns Davis’s Western Student Seen his Instructors’’ the 
November Century, shows that the western students have much learn from the East. 
They must learn that loitering over wise old book not necessarily idleness; that infor- 
mation not that things are worth learning even they will never add 
penny one’s income. But unfriendly spirit asserted that the average student 
the East may learn much more from the average student the West; that the 
four years college are not four polite leisure admixed with athletics before 
entering upon the true business life, but four years courageous effort toward defi- 
nite end, and that the mere chance make this effort worth buying heavy 
price. What with children winter, when they need out-of-doors and the health- 
giving fresh has long bothered fond fathers and mothers. Kingman, 
Outdoor Living-room Gave Health Two November Suburban Life tells $40 
balcony that solved the for one family. The chubby children shown the 
tration bear witness the success the plan. The scheme was simple. The balcony was 
built out over the pantry roof and here the kiddies were turned loose fair weather and foul, 
all winter long. The November Forum opens with article Walter Cabot The 
Place Beauty American Julius Chambers discusses the Munroe Doctrine 
relation actual possibilities, especially connection with South America; Peter McAr- 
thur writes the Canadian situation and the undercurrents the last election; and there 
careful study Anna Garlin Spencer The Primitive Working the first ofa 
series articles dealing with the whole social and economic position women. There are 
other excellent articles. admirable article for fathers well mothers found the 
November Delineator entitled Bringing the Boy.” Carl Werner. The most 
notable article the Review Reviews tor October that Dan Beard Boy 
Scouts 
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